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PLANNING IN CAMBRIDGE 
VIVIAN I. GASTER 


the main road from Colchester to Godmanchester over the River 

Cam, a most important channel of communication and trade. By 
the early tenth century it had already become the county town, the centre 
both of local trade and Local Government, surrounded by the fourteen 
Rural Hundreds south of the Isle of Ely, and itself the fifteenth. The 
road became the Huntingdon Way of the Middle Ages, and has recently 
been described as the Spine Road running right through the centre of 
Cambridge. The University appears to date from the early part of the 
thirteenth century, and the County Council was established under the 
Local Government Act, 1888. 

Cambridge is now a town of some 93,000 inhabitants (including about 
8,000 undergraduates who are only up for about 25 weeks of the year). 
It contains the University and Colleges, whilst continuing its réle as a 
market town, shopping and cultural centre for the whole county and even 
beyond. The historic centre of the town is, broadly speaking, contained 
in a triangle of which the apex, pointing North, is the junction of the 
Huntingdon Road and the A.10 from London (through Royston) at the 
old Round Church, including on the west the grounds of the Colleges 


bees: started, probably in Roman times, at the crossing of 
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558 THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW | 
up to Queens’ Road, the famous “Backs”; and it extends from the Round | 
Church over the bridge over the Cam (the original crossing of the road 
and river), up to the last College to the north—Magdalene. Still further 
north is the Castle Mound, on which stood the fortifications commanding 
the crossing. The base of the triangle to the south is Lensfield Road, and 
beyond that a residential area. To the east the road goes to Newmarket 
and runs through industrial and residential areas, much of which are of 
fairly poor quality. East and west of the triangle are Colleges and 
University buildings of the highest historic and aesthetic value, including 
the world-famous King’s College Chapel and the Senate House; and 
within it is the modern Guildhall and the central shopping and market 
area, serving not only local but regional needs. 

During the centuries Cambridge had some prominence as a trade centre, 
and Stourbridge Fair was described in 1589 as “by far the largest and 
most famous Fair in all England”. The University and Colleges grew in 
power and wealth, and towards the end of the last century were the main 
source of employment, and dominated the town. Probably those halcyon 
days ended—as did so much of our old civilisation—after the 1914-1918 
war. Owing to the ever-increasing number of students and in recent 
years the heavy Government pressure for more students and more scientific 
research, the development of industry, the increasing population, and 
growing ease of communication between the region and the city due to 
the advent of the motor car, it became obvious that the pressure on the 
town, and especially the central area, was growing to an impossible extent 
and, if unchecked, might ruin the character of the old Cambridge as a 
University and market town. 

Before the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, the City was the 
Planning Authority and had prepared a “Scheme” which, however, had 
not completed its long procedural way by 1939, and under the 1947 Act , 
the County Council became the Planning Authority, taking over the 
planning powers of the City. A difficult situation resulted. The County, 
which had previously had no planning functions, had to establish from 
the beginning a new Planning Department with qualified men and women, 
and with a skilled Planning Officer as a “Principal Officer”. It had to 
start its work practically from scratch, absorbing the new planning ideas 
which had evolved during the war and were, broadly speaking, embodied 
in the Act, and following the developing policy of the then Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. Undoubtedly in the early days there was a | 
certain amount of undue rigidity, and practical considerations were some- 
times subordinated to hypothetical ideas that had not yet been tested 
out, but there is no doubt that it has developed into a first-class 
organisation. 

The City, on the other hand, greatly resented the loss of its planning 
powers and, as it not unreasonably regarded it, the unnecessary interference 
of the County into the affairs of the City. It also feared possible adverse 
repercussions on its case for County Borough status, and the strained 
relations which have persisted were recognized in the recent Report of 
the Local Government Commission. 
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The third party was the University (including the Colleges). For genera- 
tions they had owned much of Cambridge land and had been accustomed to 


| carrying out such development as they needed where and how they wanted, 


a 


SS 





and they did not find it easy to realize that the 1947 Act had given very 
definite powers to the Planning Authority, and that any proposals of the 
University would have to obtain its approval, which might not always 
be given, and which might require consultations and compromises, which 
had not previously been necessary. 

Under the 1947 Act it was the duty of the County to prepare the 
Development Plan for the City. Before the Act the City had, in co- 
operation with the University, appointed Sir (then Prof.) William Holford 
as its Consultant, but in 1947 he was “taken over” by the County and 
the Report by him and his partner, Prof. (then Mr.) H. Miles Wright, 
was submitted in two volumes to the County Council in 1950. 

It was an epoch-making document, fully analysing the problems, not 
only in themselves but in relation to one another, and based on a most 
sympathetic appreciation of the character of Cambridge. The main 
problems were :— 

1. How to preserve the special character of central Cambridge as 

a unique blend of market town and Colleges; 

2. How to improve traffic conditions to reduce congestion in the 
centre. 
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The Report recommended that the population should not expand to 
beyond 100,000, and that industrial development in the City should be 
limited. As was stated therein, “the City was small enough to retain most 
of the advantages of a small town, and big enough to provide a full range 
of amenities and services. One could cycle home to a mid-day meal; 
the countryside was very near; and nearly all dwellings had gardens; and 
the river and Commons (which are a valuable feature of Cambridge) could 
be reached in a few minutes from the suburbs.” 

An excess of population might well hamper the work and development 
of the University, involve increasing densities in the City and reduce its 
amenities. It would be possible to provide for an adequate increase of 
shopping in the central area and decrease day-to-day shopping there by 
other shopping areas in various parts of the City, including Fitzroy Street/ 
Burleigh Street, which are about half a mile east of the Market Place 
(in the centre of the triangle). The Report also made various recommen- 
dations on the road problems, including completion of the Outer Ring 
Road to the east, a road over the Station to the Barton Road on the 
south; a new West Road which would be the limit for the town’s develop- 
ment, and which would connect Barton Road, Madingley Road and the 
Huntingdon Road. A new road, called the “Spine Relief Road”, should be 
built to run from north and east the other side of the Castle Mound, 


through the grounds of Jesus College, Christ’s Pieces, and on to Lensfield | 


Road, to enable the travellers desiring to go from north to south or vice 
versa to do so without going through the Spine Road, though with 
sufficient access roads to enable them to get on to the Spine Road near 
their destination. The Report also recommended an “open deck” car 
park in the “Lion Yard”, a semi-derelict area in the Centre, together with 
an improved access road along the side of the Guildhall, and additional 
provision there for central shops. As far as the University was con- 
cerned, he advised that future new development should take place on 
the west side of Cambridge beyond the Backs. 

These were, of course, only Consultant’s recommendations, and after pro- 
longed consideration and consultation with the University, City and other 
organisations, the County Council submitted its Development Plan to the 
Minister in March, 1952, and, following the Public Inquiry, it was approved 
with certain modifications in September, 1954. The Plan followed, gener- 
ally speaking, the Holford recommendations and the principles laid down 
were :— 

(a) that Cambridge should remain predominantly a University town; 
(b) that the population should be stabilised at not more than about 
100,000 people. (At the same time extra residential provision was to 
be made in the surrounding villages); 
(c) that a satisfactory road system was to be developed; and 
(d) that industrial expansion in and near Cambridge was to bk 
limited and mass production industries discouraged. 
The main controversies centred on the increasing shop provision in the 
central area and on the proposed Spine Relief Road, which was held to 
be of doubtful value and strongly objected to because it cut through 
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Christ’s Pieces—Cambridge people are very hostile to any reduction of 
their many Public Open Spaces—and naturally Jesus College objected 
to the road going through its grounds. A suggestion by Prof, Holford 
that the existence of such a road, and other suggested road proposals 
might make it possible to block the entrance to the Spine Road at 
Magdalene, except to bicycles and pedestrians, was rejected by the County 
Planning Authority. The Minister expressed doubts about the necessity 
of Spine Relief Road, but agreed that if it were necessary he could see 
no alternative route for it, and accordingly it was retained in the approved 
Plan for fuller discussion at the Quinquennial Review. It is to be 
emphasized that the Holford road and car parking proposals, as adopted 
by the County Council for the 20 year plan, must be regarded as a whole, 
and it is only as a whole that they can really lead to a solution of the 
central traffic problem, and, perhaps just as important, relieve Queens’ 
Road, the Backs, from the heavy traffic it now suffers. 

Since 1954 the County has been carrying out its policy on Development 
control on the basis of the approved Plan, and though many developments, 
eg. schools, housing, minor car parks, etc., have taken place in accordance 
with the Plan, the road situation remains completely unaffected, and 
nothing whatsoever has been done with the inevitable growing traffic 
pressure. Perhaps it is fair to mention that at long last permission has 
been obtained from the Ministry of Transport to go ahead with one of the 
developments, the new Chesterton Bridge, which had been on the tapis 
for very many years, but has become more and more urgent with the 
new housing development north of the City. New commercial building 
has taken place along the eastern edge of the triangle, and much University 
development has been carried out to the west, of which I might mention 
the new Arts Buildings in Sidgwick Avenue, the Veterinary School, 
Churchill College, New Hall and Fitzwilliam Hall—the last two of which 
are in their early stages. 

The Lion Yard multi-storey car park, though generally recognized as 
eminently necessary, and the additional shopping along the east of the 
Guildhall, however, hung fire in discussions between the County and the 
City (the latter of whom would be responsible for the development), but 
finally a proposal to amend the Development Plan by making the Lion 
Yard a Comprehensive Development Area was submitted to the Minister. 
The proposed uses were for a substantial new area of shopping and offices; 
a public library; a hotel and an underground multi-storey car park. This 
was to be carried out by a contractor at his own risk. The plan put 
forward involve the pulling down and reconstruction of most of the 
south side of Petty Cury. 

A Public Inquiry was held in November, 1959, and roused much con- 


| troversy. The University and others argued that the proposal would 


unduly increase shopping and commercial facilities in the central areas 
with the consequent increase in traffic; and that certain needs of the 
University might preferably be met therein, and provision made for a 
Civic Hall, of which the University would pay half the cost. Strong 
objection was made to the proposed inclusion in the proposals for three 
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tower-blocks 100 ft. high, and many people objected to the proposed ro 


demolition of the south side of Petty Cury as destroying the character of } tg 
this old street. The University argued that future shopping and com- | fy 
mercial expansion could more properly take place in the Fitzroy/Burleigh 
Streets area. ze 
It was pointed out that the actual elevations and details of the develop- | 
ments were not before the Inquiry, and in fact the developers were quite | to 
prepared to abandon at least part of the high towers. My personal | of 
opinion is that the City and the County made a grave mistake when sub- | Ul 
mitting their proposal for a Comprehensive Development Area, in that they I th 
tied themselves to one only of the seven or eight schemes submitted by | 4, 
tender, thus somewhat confusing the Inquiry and the witnesses and leading | 
to too much discussion of details, which were not legally the subject of the | lai 
Inquiry, and too little of the principles at stake. In the event, the Minister | _ ; 
felt unable to approve the proposed Amendment to the Plan, though an 
he accepted the road and car proposals and some additional shopping } pe 
space, if the total amount of shopping was not likely to be significantly | wk 
increased. His main objection was that the proposals did not adequately the 
reduce congestion, or at least minimise the increase of congestion, in the Pa 
central district as a whole. | Re 
In view of the fact that the proposals were a logical development from Str 
the approved Development Plan, this represented a distinct change of | re 
view by the Minister, and it undoubtedly places Planning Authorities in a | ros 
difficult position, if, after spending much time and money in preparing In 
schemes to implement and improve the approved Development Plan, they Sti 
find it all thrown away because the Minister has changed his mind— | 4 | 
although in fact he argues that he has not. Anyhow, the redevelopment ab: 
of the Lion Yard and its car park, described as an urgent priority in 1954, sck 
is still as far off as ever. | 
‘ It may be right to mention here that the position has not been made the 
easier by the final recommendations of the Local Government Commission | the 


to form a new County of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, including eas 
Cambridge, which is not to become a County Borough. Further, most to 
Development Control powers, i.e. approval or disapproval of applications ma 
for planning consent, have now been delegated to the City Council, except | oy 
where any departure from the Development Plan may be involved. And shc 
City-County relations have not been improved thereby. + che 

We have now reached the latest stage, viz., the Quinquennial Review of enc 
the Development Plan, which was submitted to the Minister in 1961 and | gu 


on which a Public Inquiry will take place shortly. The Quinquennial | rea 
Review is not intended to produce a new Development Plan, but only to ’ 
bring it up to date in the light of the experience of the preceding five years. | gj, 
The Review amends the first of the basic proposals to read as follows:— | sat 


“That Cambridge should remain predominantly a University town, but ag 
at the same time continuing to function as the principal social, cultural — 
and commercial centre for the surrounding region.” It also includes a helt 
larger number of car parks round the inner and outer parts of the City; state 
it maintains the Spine Relief Road, though with some variations in the | 5 
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route of the southern half (avoiding Christ’s Pieces), and while main- 
taining the Lion Yard car park does not at the present moment make any 
further proposals for the redevelopment of that area as a whole. 

There will, of course, be a Green Belt, but most of this does not fall 
within the City Map. There is also, inter alia, an interesting new state- 
ment of policy, that of requiring any buildings in excess of 60 ft. high 
to be publicly advertised on. the site and in the Press. (This last may be 
of particular importance, bearing in mind the latest proposal of the 
University to rebuild part of its buildings in the centre of the triangle, with 
three towers 60 ft. square, two of which would be about 200 ft. high and 
the third about 165 ft., far above any other building in Cambridge.) 

An important new development has been the “principles and policy” 
laid down by the University, the two basic principles of which are (a) to 
maintain and enhance the character of Cambridge as a University town, 
and (b) to create in Cambridge a regional centre capable of meeting the 
needs, not only of the City, but of a wide area surrounding the City; of 
which two principles the first would prevail in case of conflict between 
them. They propose the redevelopment of an area of 65 acres, bounded by 
Parker’s Piece, Emmanuel Road, Newmarket Road and East Road, as the 
Regional Centre, to include the further development of Fitzroy/Burleigh 
Streets shopping area, adequate provision for parking and a substantial 
residential area. The effect of this proposal and certain alterations in the 
road pattern is, it is anticipated, to solve the central area traffic problem. 
In fact, the Quinquennial Review includes an extension of Fitzroy/Burleigh 
Streets as a shopping area, it provides for new parking spaces and zones 
a large area for residential, which, in fact, it is at the moment, In the 
absence of practical details of how the University would propose such a 
scheme to be carried out, it is difficult to express any definite opinion. 

It is not clear to me how people coming from the region, especially 
those from the south, east and west, can be in any way forced away from 
the natural and historic shopping centre where the best shops are, nor is it 
easy to see how the big shops can be persuaded or forced from the centre 
to the new area, or how the large number of existing residents with houses, 
many of which have quite a substantial life, can justifiably be thrown 
out pending the new rebuilding. Planning experience elsewhere tends to 
show that it is practically impossible to force a shift of a traditional 
shopping centre, and there is little doubt that Cambridge is not large 
enough to take two main shopping centres. It may well be that the 
suggestions in the Quinquennial Review go as far as is practicable and 
reasonable. 

The battle will doubtless be joined at the Public Inquiry and, as Pepys 
said, “What shall be the end of this, God knows,” but the hopes for the 
satisfactory future planning of Cambridge would be greatly increased by 
a genuine and full co-operation between the various Authorities involved. 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
SENSE IN DEFENCE 
MICHAEL STEVENSON 
T the entrance to Fort Dix, New Jersey, the sign reads: “Home of 
the Ultimate Weapon’’. 

Fort Dix is an infantry training camp through which millions of 
men have passed on their way to two world wars. The sign is the army’s 
aggressive assertion that they, at least, do not think the atom has put 
them out of business. 

Oddly enough, this statement was the first piece of military opinion to 
greet me when I made a recent tour of US defence installations. 

Three weeks later I passed once again through Fort Dix after having 
seen some of the advanced weapons and electronic systems into which much 
of America’s military effort is now concentrated. 

The infantry’s sour comment still seemed appropriate. 

On that day British troops were landing in Kuwait. Khrushchev was 
warming up another Berlin crisis for the West, and presumably preparing 
the show of old-fashioned manned aircraft which he put on a week later 
in Moscow. President Kennedy had just appointed as his military adviser, 
General Maxwell Taylor, an uncomfortably outspoken critic of the policy 
of massive retaliation which he had called “the great fallacy”’. 

Yet all that I had seen confirmed the view that, while the US is by no 
means committed to that theory, its defence philosophy had not escaped 
from its consequences. 

Since then the President has appealed with more urgency for an improve- 
ment of conventional forces. 

In simpler times the national policy dictated the military requirements. 
The complete reverse of that proposition may not be true today. But it 
is uncomfortably near the truth. 

The enormous effort, scientific, military and industrial, geared to the 
strategy of nuclear defence and retaliation has its own momentum. There 
is nothing wilful or wicked about this. 

If there are industrialists steering their country to war for the sake 
of the balance sheet I never saw any sign of them, and I talked to men 
whose companies are involved to the tune of billions in the defence effort. 

Nor did I meet any of those mythical generals so involved in the 
preparation of the holocaust that it seems to them inevitable if not actually 
logical. 

Indeed, the more I saw of men who live daily with the theoretical con- 
sequences of nuclear war the more I found a true appreciation of its horror. 

But, and it is a very big but, the US defence machine is a vast thing. 
Its production plans look five and ten years into the future, its strategic 
planning even farther. And its scientific research deals in decades. 

It has been set on a course and deflection is not easy. 

If it is asked to provide a military answer for a political problem it is 
more likely to provide one based upon the theory it was set up to realize. 

As a result the American response has been strictly limited during the 
past ten years. 
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And if reaction is limited by this condition it is equally likely that 
positive action has been, and will be, restricted. 

The acquisition of a credible conventional deterrent is as likely to change 
the positive policies of the United States as did the possession of a credible 
nuclear deterrent. 

This is emphatically not to say that the US should be expected to 
undertake aggressive policies under the threat of conventional military 
action any more than she has done so under the nuclear threat—which is 
not at all. 

But it is a simple matter of fact that the biggest set-back to American 
foreign policy this year, which was Laos, and not Cuba, was caused solely 
by the lack of any credible conventional power to enforce her policy. 

The force which hovered around the area in early 1961 was totally 
inadequate to play any part in the events in Laos and everybody knew it, 
most of all the Communists. 

It was this inadequacy which carried the greatest danger of conflagration. 
The military assistance which was given to the Royal Laotian forces under 
the guise of technical advice did little to turn events in their favour. And 
the threat that the US might commit further forces had no deterrent effect 
at all. 

A nuclear threat would have been even less effective. In military terms 
it would have been pointless. Politically it would have been so unacceptable 
as not to be a credible threat at all. 

It is this basic inadequacy of the American response that President 
Kennedy is now seeking to mend. 

On the face of it the US might be merely adding to its present armoury 
more efficient conventional weapons. But it seems probable that there 
again the inter-play of military potential and national policy will have 
its effect. 

If the acquisition of a credible conventional power gives America the 
ability to pursue different policies there will at the same time be less call 
upon the nuclear power which backed up the old policies. 

There are many other reasons for expecting a significant change in the 
balance of the American defence philosophy which will go far beyond 
providing a few more soldiers and weapons to deal with the Berlin 
situation. 

There is cash. The conventional build-up, even if maintained for a 
long period, may not be as costly as the far-reaching projects of the nuclear 
strategy. But it imposes considerable strains on the economy, sometimes 
of a more damaging kind. (It also imposes a greater psychological strain.) 

Above all it is entirely wasteful, without any of the useful side-effects 
which issue from technical research and stimulation in the production of 
more highly sophisticated defence systems. 

The US may not for long wish to meet the double bill. 

Pressure to slow-down the nuclear effort is bound to grow, particularly 
if the policies made possible by a growing conventional ability are 
successful. 

Personalities are bound to become involved. The last few years has — 
seen the gradual emergence of a military hierarchy dedicated to one theory. 
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The return of Maxwell Taylor has already begun what could become a 


complete change at that level. 

The one thing that generals do not do easily is change their minds. 

For all this variety of reasons a climate suitable to change is being 
created at the very time that factors within the nuclear strategy itself 
are making re-appraisal necessary. 

Until today nuclear strategy has not changed fundamentally since 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The atom bomb was used against Japan in exactly the same way as the 
hydrogen bomb would be used by either America or Russia today. 

The only material difference is the fact that both sides would possess the 
bomb and the result would be large-scale or total destruction. 

But the military intention of the weapon would be precisely the same. 

The ballistic missile has not, until now, changed this picture. It has 
been an extension of the bomber, lengthening the odds against the defence, 
making it even more likely that war on whatever pretext would be an in- 
discriminate mutual destruction. 

During this period development has been a see-saw affair, between 
attack and defence. Latterly defence, the hope of detecting and destroying 
the bomb carrier before impact, has given way to the mere hope of 
detection and retaliation. 

But until now the belief that this process can be continued indefinitely 
has not wavered. Despite the mounting difficulties the search for defence 
has gone on until now the US stands ready to test an anti-missile missile. 

On the face of it this would seem to justify those who believe that the 
hand-over-hand process could go on indefinitely. 

Strangely enough, this long-awaited “break-through” has not produced 
in the United States the satisfaction which might have been expected. 

It comes at a time when both Russia and America seem to have realized 
that the present nuclear race suits neither of them politically, when a 
stalemate might almost have been more welcome to either. 

More significantly, it coincides with growing doubts about the purpose 
of defence against nuclear attack. 

When the rocket began to take over from the manned bomber, defence 
in the old-fashioned terms of anti-aircraft fire became impossible. It has 
taken ten years to get even as near as the US is today to an anti-missile 
missile and if the tests are successful it will be many more before NIKE- 
ZEUS is effective. 

Meanwhile the impossibility of defence in those terms has created more 
than anything else the theory of retaliation. 

“If you hit me I will hit you back even harder” is a response forced 
upon people who would much rather be able to say: “You will not be 
able to hit me at all.” 

Having accepted that necessity, US defence policy has made the best 
of a bad job so successfully and for so long that it has been almost for- 
gotten that it was only a second-best. (Once again it is possible to see 
the effect of military ability on national policy in this situation.) Even the 
remote possibility of real defence and all its consequences prompts now a 
dramatic re-appraisal of America’s overall defence posture. 
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While research has been going on steadily towards the anti-missile missile 
the main effort has been to provide a warning system against missile and 
aircraft attack, and an invulnerable reply. 

The latest and not yet complete feature of this system is the Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System (BMEWS). 

BMEWS is essentially a trigger. It is an astronomically expensive radar 
system, sited as far out as possible to give enough time to get the retaliation 
off the ground. 

In a strictly defensive sense it has no purpose. Worse still it has little 
or no relevance to a really defensive anti-missile system. 

Although its three installations, including the uncompleted site at Fyling- 
dales Moor in Yorkshire, comprise the most advanced radar, they are not 
competent to guide the NIKE-ZEUS to its target. 

But this practical irrelevance merely specifies the much greater problem 
now facing American defence planning. In the belief that this sort of 
defence against missiles was unlikely to materialise, everything has been 
committed to the purely retaliatory theory. 

It must first be said that even the successful interception of an inter- 
continental missile in the coming test does not prove the efficacy of ZEUS 
as a defence against missile attack. 

The radar system needed to detect one incoming missile, track and 
plot its course and then guide a defender to the point of interception is 
complex and costly, even more so than the yet uncompleted BMEWS 
system. 

It is difficult to contemplate constructing a ZEUS system capable of 
destroying a large scale missile attack even assuming 100 per cent kills. 

While ZEUS was an unrealized hope this practical aspect did not receive 
the attention it is now getting. As protection for the citizens an anti-missile 
missile is invaluable. Up to now they have been offered no protection 
at all. 

By protecting even a part of their territory in an all-out missile attack 
the United States increases its national surviveability and consequent hope 
of winning a nuclear war if such a thing is conceivable. 

But an anti-missile defence system, however effective, does nothing to 
prevent the war starting which the retaliatory threat might be claimed to do. 

“You cannot win” is not such a good deterrent as ““You dare not try”’. 

That, quite apart from questions of cost, is the first dilemma facing the 
US defence planners as the nuclear race enters a completely new stage. 

It is the most obvious reason for a new look at the direction of defence 
development. Taken in conjunction with the spectacular advances in 
satellite control, it suggests that the nuclear arms race is not going to 
continue as before. 

Since the missile age began, the crude picture has been of two giants 
facing each other with thunderbolts. In fact, on both sides there has been 
a proportionately large amount of effort towards detection and defence. 

But recent developments suggest that much of that effort may be futile 
and that the only reality is the power of each side to destroy their enemy, 
themselves and any luckless bystanders. 
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ECONOMIC AIDS TO PROGRESS: 


THE UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD OGMORE 


HERE is no subject upon which more hot air is expended than 
economic aid to under-developed countries. No Ministerial or 
Opposition peroration fails to mention it. No City dinner or inter- 

national conference is complete without a reference to it. Yet no subject 
is less understood. In this case the spectator does not fail to see the wood 
for the trees. He fails to see the trees for the wood. 

It is essential that the basic economic requirements of the under- 
developed areas and the attempts to meet these needs be understood by 
Parliaments, Press and Public alike throughout the Free World. Never- 
theless, this is far from being the case even by some of those who have 
responsibilities in this field. 

The problem is complex because the requirements of economically under- 
developed territories differ widely one from another and even in the 
individual territories themselves; as their development plans get under 
way, their needs change. If we take two extreme examples, Singapore and 
Nyasaland, we see that, although both need help, the type of help they 
require is entirely different. 

There are, however, certain basic principles to take into account. First, 
there is the need to provide by grant or loan the works and services which 
are the basis of development, such as schools, universities, roads, bridges, 
water and electricity supplies and housing. Then for economic develop- 
ment there is the need for finance, technical assistance and managerial 
skills. The last named is the type of assistance so often overlooked yet 
in most territories of the type we are considering it is not enough to 
make available finance and technical advice, it is essential also to provide 
that rare but vital element, skilled management. If this managerial skill 
is not made available, all the rest may be thrown away. This simple fact, 
though well enough known to those grappling with problems of develop- 
ment on the ground, seems almost impossible for those in the Western 
stratosphere to grasp. 

What are the aids at present available to under-developed countries in 
the field of economic development? They can be divided into two classes, 
International and National. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 

International economic assistance is provided mainly by organizations 
under the United Nations. First, there is the Jnternational Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, otherwise known as the World Bank. 
It was established in 1945 and makes fixed-interest loans for development 
provided these loans are guaranteed by a Member Government. Interest 
rates are normally 14 per cent above the Bank’s cost of borrowing. Loans 
made or agreed to June 30, 1961, totalled $5,790 millions, of which those 
to Commonwealth countries totalled $1,521 millions. The Bank does not 
take an equity interest, that is to say, it does not subscribe for shares in 
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any concern and its loans must usually be open to world-wide tender. 
Furthermore, Bank loans have to be repaid and serviced in the currency 
loaned, usually US dollars. 

The International Development Association began operations last 
November. It is affiliated to the World Bank and was founded in order 
that long-term loans could be made on more lenient terms than those of 
the latter. Repayment and. servicing can be in the borrower’s currency, 
and in certain conditions interest can be reduced or even waived, although 
I imagine this last is a highly unlikely contingency. Unlike World Bank 
loans they do not require government guarantees in every case. Purchases 
are not limited to US procurement. No loan can be made where World 
Bank or private capital is available on reasonable terms. Authorised 
capital is $1 billion, to be provided by member governments in two groups; 
the US is to subscribe $320.3 m. and the UK $131.14 m. 

The International Finance Corporation was established in 1956 to provide 
supplementary finance for the sort of enterprises which on their own fail 
to attract private capital. They do not require governmental guarantees, 
but only Members of the World Bank are Members of this Corporation. 
Its subscribed capital at the end of last year was $96.5 millions and its 
investments totalled $42 m., mostly in Latin America. Loans to 
Commonwealth countries totalled $7.3 m. and were made to Australia, 
India, Pakistan and Tanganyika. It is particularly intended that the 
Corporation shall join with funds from private lenders. The Corporation’s 
loans are usually for about 10 years and the currency of repayment is 
that loaned, mainly US dollars, but purchases are not limited to US 
procurement. 

The United Nations Special Fund was established in 1958 to furnish 
grants towards the costs of surveys, research and training as the preliminary 
stages of development projects. The Fund is financed by voluntary con- 
tributions from Member countries. The UK contribution in 1960 was 
$5 m. In 1959 and 1960 there was a number of Commonwealth 
schemes supported by the Fund, including a mineral survey in Pakistan 
and the establishment of an engineering faculty in the West Indies. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Colonial Development and Welfare Acts provide funds for the basic 
development schemes of Colonial Governments. Under them £220 m. 
has been provided for the period 1946-1964. Most of this assistance is 
in the form of grants. 

Exchequer Loans for the Colonial Territories were established by the 
CD & W Act of 1959. £100 m. was made available for the period 1959- 
1964 with a ceiling of £25 m. in any one year. At the end of last March 
approval had been given to loans totalling £41.5 m. The object of these 
loans was to supplement funds raised in the London market. 

Commonwealth Assistance Loans may be made to independent Common- 
wealth governments under the Export Guarantee Acts, 1949-57, for the 
purchase of UK exports. Loans authorised to the end of August, 1961, 
total £121 m., including those to India, £75.5 m., and to the latest fully 
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fledged Member of the ““Club’’, Sierra Leone, £34 m. 

Export Credits Guarantees are administered by a Department of the 
Board of Trade. Some 18 per cent of all UK credits is administered in 
this way, including 22 per cent of the trade with under-developed countries. 
Credit may vary up to a maximum of five years, but about 75 per cent is 
short-term, i.e. up to six months. Finance is not provided directly for 
exporters but the insurance cover enables exporters more easily to obtain 
bank and other finance. 

The Colonial Development Corporation was established in 1948. It is 
empowered to undertake either alone or in association with others, projects 
for the promotion or expansion of a wide range of economic enterprises, 
including agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining, factories, electricity and 
water undertakings, transport, housing, hotels, building and engineering. 
It is organized with a Head Office in London and six Regional Head- 
quarters throughout the Commonwealth. The Corporation has power to 
borrow up to £150 m. on long or medium terms and £10 m. on short term. 
Of these amounts it may borrow £130 m. from the UK Exchequer Funds. 
By June 30, 1961, £110.563 m. had been approved for 93 continuing pro- 
jects, of which £78.334 m. had been spent. 

CDC funds, unlike many of the other international or national funds 
described in this article, can be used for local purchases. In newly in- 
dependent countries of the Commonwealth, CDC may continue with its 
already existing projects and may, with the permission of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, expand them. It may also act as Managing 
Agents or provide Advisory services with the agreement of the Government 
concerned but, as yet, it may not undertake new projects in independent 
Commonwealth countries. It can take shares, in other words an equity 
interest, in projects although, itself, it has not been given any equity stock. 

Unlike the other organizations we are considering, CDC is able to 
engage in management through its regional organization and attaches very 
great importance to this service and to the training in management tech- 
niques and other skills it gives to its employees of the countries in which 
it operates. The value of this service, as well as of those others which it 
renders, cannot be too highly stressed. The United Kingdom with its 
genius for invention has created and sustained an unique organization. 
It had, by the way, no connection with the ground-nut scheme, paternity 
of which is constantly and unjustly laid at its door. Financial papers, 
please copy! 

The Commonwealth Services Vote and the Colonial Services Vote for 
under-developed countries have averaged about £24 m. a year in recent 
years. 

The Foreign Office Grants and Services Vote are the means by which 
the Foreign Office provides low interest or interest-free loans to such 
countries as Turkey, Libya and Jordan. 

The new Department of Technical Co-operation has recently been estab- 
lished as the body to provide technical assistance, skilled personnel and 
advice to Commonwealth, including Colonial, and foreign countries. 

The London Market has, of course, for long been the traditional source 
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of funds for overseas countries. The net capital outflow to the under- 
developed areas in 1956-59 totalled £380 m., not including re-invested 
earnings amounting to £247 m. and guaranteed private export credits of 
£87 m. Most private investment goes to sterling area countries. 

The Commonwealth Development Finance Company Limited was 
established in 1953 with Government encouragement. It has an authorised 
share capital of £30 m., of which £7.3 m. has been issued. The Company 
supplements existing sources of finance without itself taking a direct part 
in management. Its total commitments to March, 1961, in 13 countries 
were nearly £20 m. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Development Loan Fund was founded in 1957. It cannot compete 
with private capital and has to take into account the fact as to whether 
finance is obtainable on reasonable terms elsewhere. The Fund is re- 
plenished from annual appropriations, to date $1.95 billion, and other 
sources. Its policy emphasises the financing of goods and services of US 
origin but, to a limited extent, it will finance costs incurred in the currency 
of the borrower and will permit some flexibility to avoid hardship. At the 
end of 1959 loans approved in Commonwealth countries, including the 
Federation of Malaya, Ceylon, India, Pakistan and Nigeria, totalled 
$357.2 m. 

The International Co-operation Administration mostly makes grants but 
does also provide some loans. It is normally concerned with goods and 
equipment for immediate consumption rather than with long term projects 
which are the responsibility of the DLF. It also handles the Investment 
Guarantee programme by which US investors in under-developed countries 
may be insured against non-commercial risks. Procurement is usually on 
a wide world basis except for agricultural commodities of which the US 
has a surplus. ICA expenditure in Commonwealth countries, including 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Ghana and the West Indies, from July 1, 1957, to 
December 31, 1959, was $356 m. 

The Export-Import Bank is the normal way of lending where the foreign 
borrower wants to buy goods and services in the US and can repay in 
dollars, a somewhat gilt-edged class of borrower. It makes loans to foreign 
Governments and to home and foreign private enterprise for the purchase 
of US goods for development projects. It also makes loans of foreign 
currencies from the sale of surplus agricultural products. It cannot lend 
where private sources are available on reasonable terms. At the end of 
1959 approval for Commonwealth loans totalled $149.8 m., of which no 
less than $115.8 m. was for India. 

In addition to the sale of surplus agricultural products for local currencies 
some are also used for emergency grants for famine and other relief and 


| also for barter for materials needed by the US Government. In the two 


years ended June 30, 1959, the following surplus commodity currencies 
were used in Commonwealth countries: India $296 m., Pakistan $146 m. 
and Ceylon $21 m. 

There is now a proposal before Congress to merge the US Government 


_ Agencies in this field under an Act for International Development into 
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one Agency, to be called the Agency for International Development—not 
the happiest set of initials! 


EUROPEAN AID 


Some European countries, and especially the Golden Boys of the Western 
World, namely West Germany, Sweden and Switzerland, have not dis- 
tinguished themselves as yet in this direction. In Switzerland, particularly, 
aid, like charity, tends to begin and stay at home. 

The new Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
the successor to OEEC, seeks to provide assistance on an Atlantic Com- 
munity basis. The Treaty was signed in December, 1960, and consists 
of the 18 OEEC countries, the USA and Canada. The Organization was 
destined to come into existence on September 30, 1961, provided 15 
Members ratified the Convention by this date. Its aims include the 
achievement of the highest sustainable economic growth and employment 
consistent with financial stability, the contribution to sound economic 
expansion in countries in the process of economic development and the 
expansion of world trade on a non-discriminatory basis. 

The Members of the European Economic Community, more familiarly 
known as the Common Market, have set up the European Development 
Fund for assisting, by way of grant, social and economic development in 
associated territories overseas, a fact which should be taken into account 
in the present controversy over the UK’s entry into this Community. Con- 
tributions into the Fund for the first five years amount to £207.5 m. In 
July, 1960, commitments from the Fund totalled £33.2 m. and there were 
decisions pending on a further £6.4 m. 

France has established the Fonds d’Investissment pour le Developpement 
Economique et Social des Territoires d’Outre Mer and the West Germans 
have the Kreditanstalt fur Wiederaufban. The West Germans, after a slow 
start, are now doing better. They produced only DM10,400 m. for the 
period 1957-60, but this year provide DM4,300 m., 70 per cent better than 
in 1960. At one time, indeed, some 80 per cent of West German aid 
consisted of export credits to West German producers. The Swiss have 
done little in this field, but recently their President, who was formerly a 
high official with the World Food and Agriculture Organization, encouraged 


by the able and imaginative Ambassador in London, has persuaded the | 


Federal Parliament to make a modest start with a grant for technical 
assistance. 


GENERAL 


Of course, in addition to grants and loans for projects, valuable assistance 
has been given by the supply of experts and the training of personnel. This 
is usually arranged between one country and another on a bilateral basis, 


as for example between metropolitan countries and their colonies and 


through co-ordinating machinery such as the Technical Co-operation 
Scheme under the Colombo Plan, nor must we forget the valuable work 
done by private Organizations such as the Ford and the Rockefeller 
Foundations. 
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The total contributions to under-developed countries and to the Agencies 
concerned for 1956-59 have been estimated at: 
USA, $14,062 m. (£5,022.15 m.). 
UK, $3,149 m. (£1,124.6 m.). 
Other European countries and Canada, $10,089 m. (£3,603.2 m.). 
Interest rates on loans to under-developed countries are not always 
known, but the following are some examples at December, 1960: IBRD 


6 per cent; IFC about 7 per cent; DLF on dollar loans, 34 per cent for 


government basic development projects, 5} per cent for profit-earning type, 
on foreign currency loans 4 per cent and upwards; ICA 4 per cent. In 
September, 1961, rates on UK Treasury advances were long-term 6} per 
cent, medium-term 6% per cent to 6} per cent, short-term 6% per cent. 

It will be seen from the foregoing what a great part the United States 
is playing in the provision of aid to under-developed countries and how 
well the United Kingdom has done in spite of our balance of payments 
difficulties. Owing to our financial position Mr. Selwyn Lloyd in July 
last pegged our annual aid contributions at £180 m. for the time being. 

It is not always realized that when a colonial territory becomes indepen- 
dent it needs not less economic assistance but more. The new Government 
is under far greater pressure than was the old to expand the economy and 
raise the standard of living. The slogan “Better Self-Government than 
Good Government”’ usually fails to find much support after Self-Govern- 
ment has been achieved. I have used throughout this article the term 
“economically under-developed” territories, because, although a country 
may be economically under-developed, it by no means follows that it is 
socially, culturally, or from a religious point of view, under-developed. 
Indeed one of the problems is to ensure that economic development is not 
at the expense of the other kinds. 

In addition to aid from outside, many under-developed countries have 
set up their own development machinery, in territories for which the 
United Kingdom is or has recently been responsible. This usually takes 
the form of Development Corporations. One of the most successful of 
these organizations is the Uganda Development Corporation Limited. Set 
up by the Uganda Government in 1952, it has an authorized share capital 
of £8 m. 

That the need iis great may be seen from the latest Colombo Plan Report, 
which shows that national incomes per head of population, presumably for 
1956, were Singapore, £140, Federation of Malaya, £96, and Pakistan, 
India, Burma, Indonesia and Vietnam, all below £23. 

Considering the need, is enough being done to meet it? Are we, the 
ticher nations of the Western World, helping our poorer brethren to the 
| extent that we should do? In our own countries, we are thankful to say, 

we have virtually abolished grinding poverty. Now we must tackle realis- 

tically through the mechanisms I have described, and perhaps through 

others as yet undiscovered, the vast problems of hunger, malnutrition and 

ignorance in so many parts of the world. Democracy is unlikely to win 
| the battle for men’s minds when men’s bellies are empty. 
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Words are empty, too, unless they have resolution behind them; resolu- 
tion, and a realisation that aid to the economically under-developed coun- 
tries can only come from our savings. We of the Western World must 
tighten our belts so that theirs may be loosened. 





EPITAPH 


I recreate you out of light and shadow, 

Red leaf, blue feather, winter silences 

Where snow and wood-smoke weave your words together 
For frost to hammer into singing trees. 


Not in such rooms as we must still inhabit 

Will you be found again, but in that glen 
Between the warm rock and the witch-dark v ater, 
Striding a ridge undared by other men. 


You were not made for age to disinherit; 
Unleased to Death your spirit travels free 

Beyond our mundane reach, yet turn one minute 
And look into my eyes until I see 

Myself re-born in yours—oh, shining mirror, 

The moon is in the water, and the tree 

Bends cradling arms and rocks us in an earlier 
Innocent dream that rainbows you and me. 
Breath, do not blur these fragments while I gather 
Full store for memory to feed upon; 

I build your image through unfaithful weather 
That would betray me, finding you are gone. 
Gone where? Gone nowhere while I climb towards you 
And carve your name on water, earth, and air 
Till letting go the rope that will not hold you, 


I fall back in the dark—and you are there. 
PHOEBE HESKETH 
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IS THE “SOVIET EMPIRE” AN EMPIRE? 
PAT SLOAN 


T is customary for critics of the USSR to refer to it as an “Empire”. 
Perhaps the most recent example of this was a Times editorial on 
September 9, which contrasted the “‘total colonialism of the Russians” 

with the “fancied ‘economic colonialism’ of the West’’. 

Allegations of Soviet “‘colonialism” are usually backed up by references 
to alleged maltreatment of national minorities in the USSR, the reclaiming 
of lost territories such as the Baltic Republics, the alleged relationship 
between the USSR and its Western “satellites”, or, as is becoming in- 
creasingly the case, by linking up the USSR with any and every revolt 
anywhere, and the labelling of it as an act of Soviet “‘aggression”. Out- 
standing example of this, of course, is Cuba. 

In face of such allegations it should be noted, first, that the Soviet 
Government, ab initio, officially repudiated imperialism. Internally, this 
took the form of declaring complete equality of nations, and of citizens 
irrespective of nationality; externally in repudiating all the unequal treaties 
forced by Tsarist Russia on its weaker neighbours. Whatever deviations 
may have occurred from the above principles, the profession of them has 
always been part and parcel of the Soviet way of life. 

To the Soviet observer, ‘imperialism’ does not only consist in the 
formal inequality of nations. Beneath this it has always been regarded 
as embodying that very “‘economic colonialism” which The Times con- 
siders outdated. This economic colonialism consists in the tendency for 
rich property-owners in some countries to invest their wealth in economi- 
cally backward areas, thus obtaining higher profits than they could secure 
at home. These profits result from employing colonial labour at cheap 
rates and buying colonial raw materials at low prices because they are 
produced by cheap labour. In the Soviet view, it is this “‘exploitation’’ of 
the peoples of backward countries, or of “‘backward” peoples in advanced 
countries (e.g. Negroes in the USA), which constitutes the core of 
imperialism. It can exist irrespective of the degree of formal independence 
of countries, since basically it depends on the amount of foreign investment 
in a country, and the relative standards of life in the invested-in and the 
investing country. 

In Czarist Russia the peoples on the periphery were exploited in the 
interests of Russian and Western capital. Big profits were obtained by 
keeping the standard of life in Central Asia, for example, far below the 
already miserable standard in Russia itself. But today the situation is 
very different. Nora Beloff, who visited Soviet Central Asia to investigate 
precisely this question, wrote in The Observer of August 6: “By Asian 
standards many of the cities we visited were already models and looked 
much more inviting than Moscow . . . Over the years Moscow’s biggest 
contribution to helping to develop the outer republics will perhaps turn 


| Out to have been in education and technical assistance.”” Nora Beloff 


also pays lip-service to the theory that politically ‘the Soviet Union is 
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an Empire”. But she goes on to say that “economically the word has 
come to mean a complex where the conquering—or ‘mother’—country 
exploits for her own enrichment the raw materials and markets of her 
colonies. In this sense the Soviet Union is an empire in reverse.” Nora 
Beloff found no signs of a Russian “‘herrenvolk”, but that the Russians in 
Central Asia were doing their utmost, and with success, to pass on their 
superior skills to the indigenous populations. 

The facts which Nora Beloff records descriptively can be amply borne 
out statistically as well. While wage rates and working conditions have 
been equalised throughout the USSR, the progress of the non-Russian 
republics, especially the more backward of them, is much more rapid 
than the progress of metropolitan Russia itself. The Soviet Asian Repub- 
lics on the one hand and India and Afghanistan on the other, Georgia 
and Armenia on the one hand and Turkey and Persia on the other, provide 
a vivid contrast between Soviet non-Russian republics on the one hand, 
and “free” countries under Western economic tutelage on the other. 

All along the frontiers of the USSR considerable territories were nibbled 
away after 1917 by means of foreign armed intervention. Kars and 
Ardahan were seized by Turkey, Bessarabia by Rumania, Western Ukraine 
and Byelorussia by Poland, and although national Soviet governments 
were set up in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, in each of these countries 
they were forcibly overthrown, not by their own peoples, but by the 
German armies, incited by the Western Allies to continue the war in the 
Baltic area. 

Such was the origin of “independent’’ Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 
Not surprisingly the resultant régimes were semi-fascist. And when a 
suitable situation arose, and Soviet security necessitated, these territories 
were brought again within the USSR just before the last world war. 
The Soviet case was that, but for German armed intervention after 1917, 
all these areas would have been part of the USSR from the beginning, 
enjoying the full national equality which the Soviet system provided. The 
events of 1939-40 thus made good the damage done by German arms. 

Because of the number of Balts now living in this country, the wildest 
stories of “‘Russification” of their countries sometimes get wide currency. 
However, the reports of eye-witnesses who have visited the Baltic Re- 
publics in recent years, the last census and other statistical material, and 
the publications produced in the Baltic Republics themselves in their own 
languages, all bear out the vigorous development of the national culture 
of each republic. 











The Soviet idea that imperialism should be put “in reverse’, to use | 


Nora Beloff’s phrase, does not apply only inside the USSR, but also to 


the relations between the USSR and its so-called “satellites”. It is for | 


this reason that the term “satellites” is very misleading. 

Whereas an imperialist country tends to control its satellites not only 
by direct government intervention, but by buying up the ownership of 
its industry and natural resources (as, in fact, US capital is today doing in 
Britain), the Soviet approach to the other socialist countries is similar 
to the Soviet Russian approach to the former colonial territories: to 
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co-operate as equals, with the aim of raising the level of the most back- 
ward to the level of the most advanced. 

In his speech introducing the present Seven Year Plan, Khrushchev 
put forward the idea that all the socialist countries, whatever their starting 
point, would reach the Communist age of plenty more or less together. 
And the new Programme of the Communist Party, adopted this October, 
said in its first draft that “the fact that the Socialist countries are developing 
as members of a single world Socialist system . . . enables them to reduce 
the time necessary for the construction of Socialism and offers them the 
prospect of effecting the transition to Communism more or less simul- 
taneously, within one and the same historical epoch.”* 

This implies that, far from preserving its lead or trying to strengthen its 
position relatively to the other socialist countries, the USSR sets a target 
of equalization of economic standards between the different socialist states. 
If this was “imperialism in reverse” in Central Asia, it is also imperialism 
in reverse in relations between separate countries. 

In the course of years the countries with a planned socialist economy 
have been drawing closer together in their economic planning. This has 
been done through the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, originally 
set up as a counter-blast to the Marshall Plan. This body consists of 
representatives of all the socialist states, meeting as equals, and co- 
ordinating their plans on the basis of co-operation and specialization. Their 
plans are not affected by considerations of profits, but by the relative 
resources and needs of all the member countries. Co-operation for mutual 
benefit takes the place of investment for maximum profit. 

And now, what about those distant parts of the world, like Cuba, where 
“Soviet imperialism” is said to be active? As long ago as the 1930s this 
question was frequently put, and in 1937 Stalin replied to it in an interview 
with the American correspondent, Roy Howard: “You see, we Marxists 
believe that a revolution will also take place in other countries. But it 
will take place when the revolutionaries in these countries think it possible, 
or necessary. The export of revolution is nonsense.” 

It was interesting to note in the Observer of September 17 an article by 
George Kennan, former US Ambassador in Moscow, who from his own 
knowledge endorses this interpretation of Soviet policy. 

True, the USSR is ready to assist such newly independent governments 
to establish themselves. Here, too, it practises “imperialism in reverse” 
for, instead of exporting capital to them to act as a perpetual source of 
investors’ profit, it sells them large-scale capital goods for their economic 
development, at low interest of 24 per cent, to be completely paid off within 
12 years in terms of the products of the country concerned. (In my previous 
article, July, 1961, p. 364, I incorrectly stated the period of repayment to 


be 20 years—P.S.) 





It would be quite wrong to suggest that the high principles professed 
by the Soviet Government have always been carried out. First, both 
internally and externally, it is now fully recognized that during the later 
Stalin period serious deviations from principle developed in the field of 


* The final draft is not available as we go to press. 
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national policy. Internally, certain acts of discrimination occurred, leading 
to large scale deportations of some smaller nationalities. It has now been 
recognized that such deportations were entirely without justification.* And, 
in foreign policy, it has been recognized that in dealing with the other 
socialist countries, for a period, the USSR did try excessively to impose 
its will on friendly States. That this was an error has now been frankly 
admitted, and Khrushchev’s public apology to Tito for past errors was 
an event without precedent in the history of the relations of large and 
small states, also providing an example of “imperialism in reverse’. 

A second point, which must be borne in mind, is the fact that through- 
out its existence the USSR has been opposed by imperialist states and 
their satellites, which attacked it from 1918 to 1921 and again from 1941 
to 1945. The socialist countries as a whole have felt threatened ever 
since the end of the last war. Repeated calls for “preventive war’ which 
have emanated from the USA—despite the wartime alliance—have not 
helped to strengthen the feeling of security inside the socialist countries. 

It is understandable that, in this atmosphere of danger, the USSR has 
naturally felt it to be far more urgent to safeguard its security than would 
be the case in a world where peace was guaranteed. The abuses inside 
the USSR up to 1953, the unjustifiable deportations and arrests, were only 
possible because the State Security could claim that they were essential 
emergency measures in a near war situation. 

The attitude of the USSR today on the German question, on Hungary, 
or on any other question concerning its relations with other countries, 
is a function of two distinct factors: the anti-imperialist position, in 
principle, of the USSR on the national question; and, secondly, the needs 
of security in a world in which an arms race is in progress and the Soviet 
frontiers have been illegally crossed on a number of otcasions. To accuse 
the USSR of “imperialism” because at times it has to take emergency 
measures which would be inconceivable in a peaceful world, but which are 
necessary defensive measures against real imperialist threats, is to distort 
the nature of Soviet policy. 

To conclude: whatever criticisms may be made of Soviet methods, 
tactics, mistakes or ideology, it cannot seriously be maintained that its 
principles, or its practice, follow the pattern of imperialism. It has 
again and again demonstrated that a new relationship is growing up 
between nations and nationalities which puts an end to racial and national 
discrimination and oppression. If, in the first 44 years of this new system 
and under the stresses of war and threatened war, cases can be found in 
which the new principles have not been applied, these should not be cited 
as examples of Soviet imperialism, but as lapses from the new principles 
which the USSR is trying to apply in conditions of considerable insecurity. 
In theory it is the Soviet aim to eliminate on its territory, and in its dealings 
with all other countries, all vestiges of imperialism. In practice a great 
deal has already been achieved in this direction and the words “Soviet 
Empire” may serve a useful propaganda purpose in waging the cold war, 
but they have no basis in the situation as it really is. 

* Reparation has been made wherever possible. 
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BIOGRAPHY— 


LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE, 1871-1961 
G. P. GOOCH 


ORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE warmed both hands before the fire 
of life. Perhaps I am the only person now alive who knew him at 
Eton in the eighties and at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the nineties. 

Even then he made an impression of the abounding energy which marked 
his whole career. Whatever task he undertook he pursued with his whole 
strength. I still remember the vigour of his service at tennis at Cambridge. 
With good reason he entitled his colourful Memoirs, Fate has been kind, 
and his readers will agree. Independent means enabled him to shape his 
course according to his heart’s desire, but no lack of resources would have 
prevented him from climbing to the top of the tree. While some of my 
early friends could only have achieved distinction in one particular line, 
he might have succeeded in half a dozen spheres, at the Bar, in the City, 
in journalism, as Professor of Mathematics or Political Economy no less 
than as a Cabinet Minister. He was the Grand Old Man of the Labour 
Party, intervening in debates in the House of Lords to the end. He helped 
to make history. 

The chief discovery of his years at Eton was that he possessed a quite 
exceptional aptitude for mathematics, love of figures, statistics, which was 
to prove of value not only in his academic but in his public career. He 
rose to be head of the largest school in England and the most famous 
school in the world. His six happy years at Cambridge fulfilled his early 
promise. His academic record there was brilliant. He was fourth in the 
mathematical tripos in 1894 and took a first in Natural Science in the 
following year. He won the Smith’s Prize in mathematics and the Adam 
Smith prize by his earliest work, Local Variations in Wages. He was 
rewarded by a Fellowship at Trinity. 

Hard work did not exhaust his energies, for he became President of 
the Union, the historic debating society which has witnessed the début 
of many destined to the highest offices of state. An outlet for his physical 
vitality was found in tennis, football and racquets. He played tennis for 
the University against Oxford and won. He never dreamed of spending 
his life as a Cambridge don and his first occupation after leaving the 
University was a journey round the world, starting with India. After 
visiting the outposts of what in those days was the mightiest Empire in 
the world, he turned his attention to the mean streets of East London, 
using Mansfield House as his home. The Settlement had been recently 
founded from Mansfield College, Oxford, under the dynamic leadership 
of Percy Alden, his friend and mine, afterwards Liberal Member for 
Tottenham. 

Well-to-do young Victorians, of whom Gladstone was an example, 
usually started as Conservatives, but not all remained within the fold.. As 
with his future chief, Lord Attlee, experience of social work in parts of 
East London and of the frustrations of slum life drove him towards the 
Left. At the same time the flood tide of Imperialism, culminating in the 
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South African War, stirred his deepest emotions. He visited South Africa 
to see for himself. His father had died when he was a child, and among 
his many Lawrence relatives he owed most to his Uncle Edwin, soon to 
become a Conservative MP and a convinced supporter of the prevailing 
ideology. Frederick had grown up in a Conservative atmosphere, for his 
family, like most successful businessmen, had exchanged their old Whiggish 
Liberalism of the mid-Victorian era for what they described as Liberal 
Unionism when the Home Rule issue split the Gladstonian ranks. 

Liberal Unionists were soon merged in the Conservatives, and after his 
visit to South Africa, Frederick left the party to which he had nominally 
belonged. Henceforth he worked for several years with the Liberals, 
who stood for drastic reform at home and self-determination abroad. At 
the turn of the century political passions ran higher than at any time 
since Gladstone raised the Home Rule banner in the eighties, and higher 
than they have ever risen since. It was a fight with the gloves off between 
the forces captained by Joseph Chamberlain and the Colonial Office, 
Milner and Rhodes in South Africa, Curzon in India, with Kipling banging 
the drum, versus the Gladstonian tradition voiced by most of the Liberal 
leaders, among them Campbell-Bannerman, Harcourt, Bryce and John 
Morley. 

During these critical years at the opening of the new century I was 
associated with Lawrence in two enterprises. At the suggestion of Charles 
Masterman a group of young Liberals, including three future Cabinet 
Ministers, collaborated in a volume of essays designed to counteract what 
we regarded as the excessive concentration on distant parts of the world, 
and to remind our fellow citizens of the social problems clamouring for 
treatment at home. The title, The Heart of the Empire, was supplied by 
George Trevelyan, one of the contributors. Lawrence wrote on the housing 
question. I wound up the volume, which enjoyed a surprisingly large sale, 
with a lengthy dissertation on the problems of the Empire. When the 
smashing Liberal victory followed in 1906, we flattered ourselves that we 
had played some small part in the atmospheric change. 

I became still more closely associated with the anti-I[mperialism campaign 
when Lawrence bought the controlling interest in the Echo, a London 
evening paper of leftish traditions which had got into financial difficulties. 
He wanted an organ in which to preach the two causes nearest his heart— 
opposition to Imperialism abroad and reform at home. I played a minor 
part in the journalistic enterprise in the later phase of which the chief 
proprietor occupied the editorial chair. Though the political tide began 
to turn when the struggle in South Africa dragged on into a third year, 
the deficit on the paper became too heavy and it faded out. The generous 
owner never grudged the outlay, for he believed that his labours had not 
been in vain. 

When the Boer War was over, Lawrence devoted heart, head and purse 
to the cause of woman suffrage. Though we prided ourselves on being a 
democratic nation, a lingering prejudice excluded half the population from 
full citizenship. Mill’s Subjection of Women, one of the classics of political 
literature, had made people think, and Dame Millicent Fawcett devoted 
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the long years of her widowhood to the cause. No apostle was better 
equipped for her task, for she combined deep conviction with perfect self- 
control. She was indeed herself the best argument for the franchise. Why, 
indeed, should a woman of high intellectual capacity and feminine refine- 
ment be denied the privilege enjoyed by every manual worker? She was 
one of the best speakers I have ever heard, never attempting flights of 
rhetoric nor playing to the gallery. She was most successful with an 
educated audience, for certain types demand more warmth, colour and 
even occasionally a hint of passion. Something more than a quiet appeal 
to reason was required to battle down the walls of prejudice and apathy, 
but old friends of woman suffrage, myself included, will continue to feel 
a debt of gratitude to the first woman who made a real impact on public 
opinion. The most effective argument against the suffrage was that most 
women did not appear to want it. 

Fate was kind, in no way kinder than in one of the most satisfying of 
marriages. It was a case of love at first sight, he tells us, a confession 
confirmed by the testimony of her friend and colleague in the work among 
girls. They met for the first time at Mansfield House in Canning Town 
in East London, where Lawrence was staying. Sister Emmeline had taken 
a party of her girls there for an evening, and Lawrence walked back with 
them to the station. When the two friends were alone, Sister Mary 
remarked to her friend prophetically, ‘I have the feeling you will marry 
that man some day.” 

Lawrence had always regarded woman suffrage as part of democracy, 
but it had never gripped his imagination. One of the greatest of his wife’s 
gifts to him was the enlistment of his sympathies and dynamic energies 
for the cause, which became a ruling passion till victory was won in 1918. 
His conviction of the ‘equality of the sexes was demonstrated by adding 
her name to his own. Henceforth the couple were as inseparable in thought 
and deed as Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

In the technique of propaganda they chose a middle course between the 
strictly constitutional method of Mrs. Fawcett and the robust bellicosity of 
Christabel Pankhurst and her mother. Christabel could hold a crowd of 
passers by in a London street by her eloquence and wit, and she may be 
regarded as the initiator of extra-constitutional methods. Since in the 
opinion of the Pethick-Lawrences, Mrs. Fawcett was unlikely to be leading 
them into the Promised Land, they were ready to admit and indeed to 
practise more forcible courses within clearly defined limits. The main 
conflict was transferred from the hall to the street, demonstrations often 
leading to clashes with the police and arrests for disorderly conduct. For 
instance a crowd gathered outside Asquith’s residence in Cavendish Square, 
rang the bell and refused to go away. When the cases came up in court 
and bail was demanded Pethick-Lawrence was there to bail them out. 

The suffragettes were out to arouse the country and they achieved their 
goal. That they made enemies as well as converts they were well aware, 
but they felt there was no easier road to victory. Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence 
was sentenced seven times to prison, her husband once, for his share in a 
rowdy demonstration. When released, they declined to promise to keep 
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the peace and returned to prison. As the temperature rose some of the 
prisoners resorted to a hunger-strike and were forcibly fed, including on 
one occasion Pethick-Lawrence, who describes the experience as extremely 
unpleasant. 

Though militancy seemed allowable and indeed inevitable, it had to be 
kept within bounds if it was not to harm the cause. But within what limits? 
Here the four captains disagreed and the long partnership was dissolved. 
Window-breaking and other attacks on private property seemed likely 
to damage the cause, which was steadily gaining ground and could fill the 
Albert Hall or any other big hall in the country at any time. Both cam- 
paigns ended when war called the nation to sterner tasks. Asquith with- 
drew his opposition, an all-party conference under the chairmanship of 
the Speaker was appointed, and in 1918 the vote for women at 30 was 
passed with negligible opposition. 

Lady Astor was the first woman to take her seat, and some of her 
successors have become Ministers. In 1928 Baldwin admitted women 
on the same terms as men, and a generation later women life peers graced 
the Upper House. Lord Pethick-Lawrence did not live in vain, and he 
may be said without exaggeration to have added his name to the list 
of the makers of history. He has told the dramatic story in his Memoirs, 
and his wife supplies further details in her book, My Part in a Changing 
World. “The militant suffrage campaign,” she writes, “‘was in my view 
the final stage in the greatest bloodless revolution that has ever taken 
place in the history of man. It was a revolution in ideas which broke 
with traditions as old as recorded time and as widespread as the world. I 
believe it was fraught with issues which, when fully worked out on the 
physical plane, will affect directly one-half of humanity and indirectly the 
entire human race.” 

Unlike Bertrand Russell, Pethick-Lawrence did not oppose the war in 
1914, but joined the Union of Democratic Control founded by Norman 
Angell, Morel, Brailsford and other left-wing journalists, and became its 
treasurer. He refused military service and in 1917 he stood at a by- 
election as a Peace by Negotiation candidate. It could only be a demon- 
stration. He was not alone in his desire to test the possibility of shortening 
the conflict, for at the end of the same year Lord Lansdowne, a former 
Foreign Secretary, issued his celebrated letter in the Daily Telegraph 
advocating discussions with the enemy. Needless to say, Pethick-Lawrence 
disapproved of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The breach between Asquith and Lloyd George during the war inflicted 
a blow on the Liberal Party from which it has only recently begun to 
recover, and when Pethick-Lawrence stood for Parliament in 1922 he 
fought without success under the banner of Labour. Much of his time 
during the twenties went to authorship. Books and pamphlets on problems 
of unemployment, a capital levy, wages, prices and the gold crisis appeared 
in rapid succession. A year after his defeat, he won a seat in Leicester 
at a by-election from Churchill and was returned again at the General 
Election of 1924. He had begun his Parliamentary career at the age of 52. 
He took his seat on the Treasury bench on the formation of the Second 
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Labour Government in 1929, when Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, asked for his services as Financial Secretary. The Government, 
which lacked a Parliamentary majority and depended on its existence from 
day to day on Liberal support, collapsed in 1931 during the financial 
crisis, and Pethick-Lawrence lost his seat at Leicester in the ensuing General 
Election. When MacDonald’s acceptance of the King’s request to form a 
Coalition Government split his party, Pethick-Lawrence sided with the 
majority which disapproved the experiment. 

In 1927 he had revisited India after an interval of 30 years. During 
that period constitutional progress had been made through the Morley- 
Minto and the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, and in 1927 the Simon 
Commission suggested further advance towards self-determination. The 
wind of change was blowing, and Pethick-Lawrence returned from his 
visit, convinced that India was ripe for larger responsibilities. He took 
part in the Round Table discussions in the second of which Gandhi joined. 
Little could he guess that his crowning achievement many years later 
would be his share in the historic decision to grant India full sovereignty. 
Alien rule over large nations, however excellent its intentions and achieve- 
ments, had had its day. Whether the transition should occur with or 
without bloodshed would depend on the necessary statesmanship of the 
principal actors. Nothing could be done under Churchill, whom Harold 
Laski described as a picturesque survival of eighteenth century Imperialism. 
The old war horse formally announced that he had not taken office in 
order to preside over the disintegration of the Empire. 

With Hitler in control of Central Europe, no one except perhaps Neville 
Chamberlain was surprised when he set the world aflame in 1939. Pethick- 
Lawrence never questioned the necessity of our duty to preserve the values 
of Western civilization in the only way they could be preserved. On the 
formation of the Churchill Coalition in 1940, party strife was suspended 
for five years, but for the purpose of Parliamentary business a number of 
Members sat on the Opposition benches. Lees-Smith was chosen Leader 
of the Opposition with Pethick-Lawrence as Deputy Leader, and on the 
death of Lees-Smith he succeeded to the first place, to which he added 
the duties of Chairman of the Committee of Public Accounts. Since both 
sides of the Chamber were equally resolved to win the war there was 
friendly co-operation between the Front Benches. This time there was no 
thought or talk of a compromise peace; we all regarded Hitler as a mad 
dog and the revelations of the Eichmann trial confirm our judgment. 

The totally unexpected Labour landslide in 1945 brought Pethick- 
Lawrence to the India Office, a post for which by experience and sympathy 
he was exceptionally fitted. The hideous experience of European dictator- 
ships before and during the war had strengthened the demand for self- 
determination not in Europe alone but in Asia and Afiica. The tide of 
nationalism was flowing with irresistible strength. That Germany and Italy 
should lose their colonies as the penalty of defeat was natural, but what 
of the victorious Powers? France, most unwisely, attempted to hold on 
to her empire in the Far East, and wasted blood, money and prestige in 
a series of campaigns culminating in forced withdrawal. 
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How different was the story of India and how prudent were Attlee and 
his colleagues to recognize that the world had changed! Their task was 
facilitated by the lucky accident that Nehru was at the helm. Though he 
had spent ten years of adult life behind bars, he possessed sufficient 
magnanimity to turn over the page when we fulfilled his heart’s desire. 
Henceforth he was not only a friend but a colleague, proud to remain a 
member of a free Commonwealth in which every member had equal rights. 

In one of the most striking chapters of Francis Williams’ recent book, 
A Prime Minister Remembers, Lord Attlee records his attempts to secure 
some settlement to supersede a system which, as was geaerally recognized 
in Britain no less than in India, could not go on much longer. The first 
step was to select as Viceroy Earl Mountbatten, who promptly won the 
confidence of the three leading actors on the Indian stage, Nehru, Jinnah 
and Gandhi. Three members of the Cabinet, Cripps, Pethick-Lawrence 
and Alexander, were despatched to report, and returned with the news 
that the Moslems refused to enter a predominantly Hindu state. No 
one regretted their decision more than the Labour Cabinet, but there was 
nothing to be done. The partition of the Punjab on racial lines caused 
a bloodbath, but Lord Attlee believes that a forced unity would have 
provoked an even greater slaughter. The greatest of decisions was made 
to show that we meant business when the Viceroy announced that we 
should hand over sovereignty on a given date. 

Pethick-Lawrence was as whole-hearted a supporter of the New Deal 
as his chief. Churchill described the transfer of sovereignty as the clattering 
down of the Empire with all its glories, but several prominent Conserva- 
tives expressed approval. Who can doubt today, 14 years later, that our 
action was right? In view of the Russian menace, the almost intolerable 
burden of armaments, the critical condition of our national economy, how 
could we have faced the problem of Indian defence against the 600 millions 
of aggressive Communist China? We have full right today to describe 
ourselves as one of the free nations, proud of our well-tried, ordered liberty, 
eager to help less advanced communities in several parts of the world to 
attain the blessings we enjoy. British Imperialism, sometimes labelled 
Colonialism, is dead. Lord Pethick-Lawrence was one of our Elder States- 
men who drove the nails into its coffin. Yes, fate was kind to him and he 
proved himself worthy of its smiles. He fulfilled the Scriptural precept: 
Freely you have received, freely give. 
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THE LIBERALS— 


FORWARD FROM EDINBURGH! 
WILFRED ALTMAN 


ILL British Liberals look back on Edinburgh as the turning point? 
W It was clearly the most stirring and impressive Assembly of the 

post-war years. The true measure of its effectiveness, however, 
can only be judged at the end of the Call to Action campaign launched 
by the Party Leader with a magnificent speech during the final stages of 
the proceedings at Edinburgh. 

Certainly the reaction of hard-headed and not always favourably disposed 
commentators showed an unprecedented level of enthusiasm. The dour 
Political Correspondent of the Sunday Times admitted that the spokesmen 
of the new technological age were there in strength. ‘The conference was 
much younger than those we are likely to see when the Tories and Labour 
hold their jamborees.””. In Jo Grimond he found the Party’s greatest 
national asset, “fervent, personable, sincere”. The Economist’s Special 
Correspondent considered that the Party was “beginning to look much 
more balanced”, with a leader at once “urbane, charming, good-looking 
and eloquent”, backed by a formidable array of technocrats, streamliners 
and organization men and “‘by solid ranks of men and women in their 
twenties and thirties, who have genuinely and unselfishly thrown in their 
lot with the Party’. They include “a high percentage of those fiery en- 
thusiasts who were close to the heart of John Morley, but whom Bagehot 
found so tiresome”. 

Another significant trend observed by some commentators was the 
return to active work at national level of some of the men and women 
who injected that immediate post-war stimulus into the Party, but took a 
less active part in the intervening years while building-up their own careers; 
and recognition accorded to others, still young, of whom Edwin Malindine, 
the new President, is a noteworthy example, who carried on the fight 
undaunted through the bitterest, leanest, most desolate years. On the 
other hand, the few remaining crankish elements, inevitable in all parties, 
finally ensured their own routing at the Edinburgh Assembly. 

The public “image” of the Party after Edinburgh is of a younger, more 
vigorous, more rebellious party. Even a Reynolds News man discerned 
a “clearer and more radical image’’, although The Economist seemed 
to lay too much emphasis on “another sharp turn to the Left by coming 
out in favour of central planning, local development agencies and regional 
education boards.” With these proposals, as indeed: with the more 
debatable—and hotly debated—Amendment proposing de facto recognition 


-of the Government of East Germany, Liberals may gratifyingly find events 


catching up with their customarily farsighted views. 

The new “radical image’’ came over perhaps most effectively in Mr. 
Grimond’s speech when he pledged the Liberal Party to the task of 
“breaking down entirely this devilish British class structure.” And earlier 
when he suggested that companies should give up using directorships as 
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well-paid places of retirement for the exhausted establishment. He was 
right to stress that workers in industry should be brought on to the boards 
of companies so that they would feel that they, in partnership with the 
management, had a responsibility for increasing productivity. He was 
right, too, in holding up the example of enlightened firms in Europe and 
in America who took workers into their confidence and signed contracts 
giving wage security over several years and covering all sorts of fringe 
benefits, pensions and redundancy payments. In contrast, the attitude of 
the British Employers’ Confederation is still to accept that “it is in the 
order of things that the unions should fight the employers” over the capacity 
of an industry to pay higher wages. “Is industry a battle or a co-operative 
enterprise? It may be that you have to negotiate over wages,” he said, 
““but what industry ought to be fighting about is to get exports and to get 
efficient.” 

This is clearly the kind of thinking—and the method of communicating— 
which can make a far greater, immediate impact on the average, intelligent 
man and woman than the unintelligible exhortation to aim at higher pro- 
ductivity and exports. It drives home the urgency of our problems far 
more effectively, too, than the Conservatives’ vague, inchoate and woolly 
sentiments on co-partnership and the concept of a “‘property-owning 
democracy”. It is also likely to be more effective than attempts to put 
over the Liberal Party’s own proposals for co-ownership, which may appear 
intelligible and practicable to firms with first-class employer-employee 
relations, but must appear like aiming for orbit to firms like Fords, where, 
as Mr. Grimond aptly put it, “‘you cannot even wheel a tea trolley round 
without having a row.” 

Inevitably, a few commentators—the usual ‘‘names”!—have shed 
crocodile tears, holding that the Liberal Party has failed to achieve a 
major break-through after a period of considerable advance. They point 
to the Party’s average poll of 25 per cent in recent by-elections, compared 
with some 17 per cent in 1959, and suggest that another 8 per cent would 
achieve the point of psychological break-through. This, they claim, ought 
to have happened during the past year when Liberals were particularly 
well placed to draw in votes from both the bigger parties. 

Several points appear to have escaped commentators who argue this 
way. There have been precious few tests since Paisley or Worcester to 
enable the Party to assess effectively what proportion of votes a Liberal 
candidate might gain in an average three-cornered contest. Had there 
been, the likely swing away from Tories and Socialists and consequent 
high proportion of votes for the Liberal would have been attributed to 
precisely this probable pattern of behaviour customary at by-elections, but 
acerbated by discontent with the Government and disillusion with Socialist 
friction—albeit poorly patched-up. Would a 33 or 35 or 40 per cent poll, 
however close to the winning poll, have qualified as a “major break- 
through”’ in these circumstances? 

What seems more likely is that the tide of dissident votes which might 
have been, and usually are, picked up by Liberal candidates at by-elections 
has made way for a more concrete advance than some commentators 
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appear to have noted. People are not simply voting Liberal to voice a 
temporary, expedient discontent with either of the other parties, only to 
return loyally to them at General Elections. Indications are that discontent 
has reached a more permanent stage, as the growing number of recruits 
from both parties seems to show. These former members, as well as 
young people from grammar schools and universities, training colleges 
and technical colleges, and the large mass of undecided voters are joining 
the Liberal Party and adding to its strength. The fact that the Liberals 
achieved their 1,000th local government Councillor in the recent local 
elections and by-elections lends point to this argument. It fortifies the 
assumption that a “break-through” has probably occurred already. Im- 
proved local organization, which follows these modest, but significant 
gains, will play an increasingly vital part in the recruitment of further new 
members this autumn and before the next General Election, and could 
well lead to an overall increase in the Liberal poll of 8 per cent or more 
where the poll in the past has been in the order of 25 per cent. In many 
cases it has been higher. In 1959, in 14 new constituencies, Liberals 
gained second place in the last General Election, and in these especially, 
the increase could well be decisive*. 

Meanwhile, the extent to which local party machines will build and 
strengthen themselves after the gain in by-elections in the past two years, 
from local election successes and as a result of the current membership 
drive, will hold the key to the kind of results to be expected at the next 
General Election. Major defection of the Tories in Government, or an- 
other, not unlikely split in the Labour Party could give the Liberal Party 
the kind of fillip to effect a landslide. But this is not the basis on which 
to build up hope. The “image” of a youthful, vigorous and rebellious 
party, with sound, constructive and advanced proposals to meet the 
problems and challenges which confront the Britain of the sixties, must 
be carried and forcefully communicated to people in the clubs and pubs, 
the factories, fields and offices throughout the land. 

Thus when the next General Election comes, next year or in 1963, it 
may be said that it was a fiery cross which went forth from Edinburgh and 
gave the Party its finest stimulus to spread the message to the Nation, that 
if it wants Liberal policies, as it patently does, it will get them only from 
the Liberal Party. 


* The Orpington parliamentary by-election will furnish a pointer. In the days of 
the late Sir Waldron Smithers, MP (a Cobdenite Free Trader, but otherwise a 
High Tory), not a single Liberal sat on the local Council in Orpington. Now there 
are twelve Liberal Councillors there, and Orpington South has just given the 
Liberals their first seat on the Kent.County Council too. 
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THE LIBERAL PARTY OF SOUTH AFRICA 
PETER BROWN 
National Chairman of the Party 


HE LIBERAL PARTY of South Africa is now over eight years old. 

It was founded in Cape Town in May, 1953, shortly after the 

Nationalists had won their second General Election and had increased 
their Parliamentary majority in doing so. The Party evolved from a 
“Liberal Association”, which had been established earlier in the same 
year and had itself grown out of a number of inter-racial discussion groups 
scattered around South Africa. The decision to form the Party was taken 
by South Africans representing all the different groups which make up 
the country’s multi-racial population, and so, from the beginning, the 
Liberal Party has been a fully South African body. There is no other 
active political organization in South Africa which can make this claim. 
The two main political parties are all-white; the Congress movement is 
organized on racial lines; the PAC is for Africans only; the Progressive 
Party was formed by white people and has minimal non-white membership. 
The Liberal Party is the only political organization in South Africa which 
any adult person who subscribes to its principles may join. 

Although it has never been its policy to count the racial origins of its 
members, in its early days the Liberal Party probably enjoyed more support 
from white South Africans than from members of other groups. Certainly 
the attendance at its early Provincial and National Congresses was pre- 
dominantly white. But there has been a steady and significant change in 
the Party’s complexion over the years. Almost from the start the bulk 
of membership in Natal was African, but there has been a substantial 
growth in African membership in the Cape and Transvaal during the past 
two years. At the Annual Congress held in Durban in July this year, the 
majority of delegates and observers were African. This brings its own 
problems of language and organization, but it would be difficult to find a 
more representative body of South Africans today than you find at a 
Liberal Party Congress. 

Not only are they representative in terms of racial origin and of language, 
but also in terms of background and economic status. In Durban in 
July you found university lecturers and students, lawyers and farm 
labourers, businessmen and factory workers, farmers and_ tribesmen, 
journalists and artisans. There were Africans from the urban town- 
ships; others from the freehold “‘blackspots” of Northern Natal (from which 
Dr. Verwoerd is pledged to remove them and their freehold rights), others 
from the farms and the tribal reserves. For the first time there was an 
African delegate from South West Africa. Significant developments within 
the past year have been the growth in support for the Party in the tough 
townships along the Reef and round Durban and Cape Town; in the 
tribal areas where the Bantu Authorities of the Government are being 
imposed; and among farm labourers, always held by white South Africans 
to know nothing at all about anything. 
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So the years have seen the Liberal Party come to reflect more and more 

a true cross-section of the South African people. And while there has 

| been this change in the balance of Party membership, there has been a 

| simultaneous and perhaps consequent change in Party policy. . . a steady 
move towards the adoption of more radical policies. 

The most protracted debate within the Party ‘itself has been on the 


franchise question. Initially it adopted a policy of qualified franchise. 
er At its second Annual Congress it accepted universal suffrage as its aim, 
a with possible interim steps towards it, based on qualifications. Today 
= it stands for the immediate extension of the common roll franchise to all 
ips adult South Africans. It is not only the franchise policy that has seen 
a changes. For some years the Party has had a far-reaching land policy 
up aimed, first, at removing all present restrictions on land-ownership (except 
he in the “Native Reserves”” where there would be temporary protection of 
we African interests) and, secondly, at obtaining a more equitable distribution, 

and more productive use, of land. At the 1961 Party Congress other 


ig aspects of Party policy were brought into line with this more radical 
5 | approach. Final details of these policies will only be released later in the 
‘ year, but in general they reflect the recognition within the Liberal Party 
= | that, when apartheid and race discrimination have gone, many problems 


ich which flow from years of white privilege will remain. Most of the land 
will still be in white ownership, most of the wealth will remain in white 
- hands, and the gap in educational and social standards will remain and 
an will still largely follow colour lines. Most African families in the big 
nly towns will live below the bread-line and many Indian and Coloured families 
me will be little better off. 
<a To remove the Colour Bar and then hope for the best will not be enough. 
alk | The Party will therefore initiate by stages a planned increase in wages 
ial for semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Each stage will be based on an 
ast assessment of what each industry will be able to bear at a particular time 
he and the programme will be continued until every wage earner has achieved 
saps a living wage. The Party will integrate education at all levels and will 
la introduce a large-scale programme to build schools, train teachers, attack 
. illiteracy and provide adult education. Its eventual aim is free and com- 
pulsory education to the standard at present enjoyed by white children. 
Be. In the realm of social services it aims at something akin to the British 
= Welfare state, with state medical services and a greatly increased social 
im welfare programme. 
ii, For over a century South African liberals have been concerned 
ja primarily with questions of race discrimination. There is nothing surprising 
ich about this. These are the main questions which confront all South Africans. 
TS Now, however, there has been a clear and, perhaps, overdue recognition that 
an to get rid of the colour bar is not enough. There must be radical changes 
un in the economic, educational and social welfare fields if South Africa is 
gh not to be left with a potentially revolutionary situation on its hands even 
he =| _ after the last “Europeans Only”’ sign has gone. 
ng As suggested earlier in this article, the changes in Liberal Party policy 


ins are probably due in part to the changing composition of its membership 
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and the change in membership has probably been accelerated by policy 
changes. Whichever may have been the more important influence the 
Party now has clearly-stated and radical policies which have been discussed 
at Branch, Provincial and National level by people of all races. In a 
multi-racial community this is surely the only sensible way to conduct 
one’s business. No self-respecting person will support a policy which he 
has not helped to formulate. Almost all, if not all, other “solutions” to 
South Africa’s problems suffer from this deficiency—they have been worked 
out by one section in isolation from all others. 

No-one need be told that South Africa is not an orthodox democracy. 
Up to a point it is a democracy for its white citizens—but even then pre- 
ferential treatment for rural voters gives the Nationalists an advantage. 
It is certainly no democracy~for its non-white citizens. Africans and 
Indians have no voice in Parliament and, whatever Dr. Verwoerd’s 
fulminations about “‘Bantu Self-Government” and “Bantustans”, Parlia- 
ment is still the place where the laws that count are made. The Coloured 
people have no effective voice in Parliament. So, for most South Africans, 
a purely Parliamentary approach to opposition to the Government is not 
only unattractive, but also impossible. They cannot directly influence 
what happens in Parliament, and Dr. Verwoerd has made it quite clear 
that he has no intention that they should ever be in a position to do so. 

The Liberal Party regards itself as having a Parliamentary and extra- 
Parliamentary function. It contests elections. Before the ‘Native Repre- 
sentatives” were removed from Parliament it contested and won several 
elections in this field. It has never won a “white” seat although it has 
put up candidates at every election since 1953. It will continue to contest 
such seats because they give it the opportunity to present its non-racial 
programme, from multi-racial platforms, to white voters who would not 
otherwise listen to it. An election enables the Party to confront white 
voters, who have all the traditional South African prejudices, with non- 
white South Africans who simply do not fit the sterotypes into which 
they would like to fit them. It enables it td raise doubts in some voters’ 
minds. These doubts may not produce immediate votes, but they may 
enable white South Africans to accept change more easily in the future. 

But the main body of the Party’s work is in the extra-Parliamentary 
field and is likely to continue to be so. It is here that the real pressures 
against apartheid are developing and it is here, amongst non-white people, 
that the apartheid pinch is really felt. The Liberal Party is firmly com- 
mitted to non-violence but it recognises strikes, boycotts, etc., as perfectly 
legitimate forms of political activity where people are not afforded normal 
political means of expression. It also recognises that such campaigns 
cannot possibly succeed unless they are based on sound organization and 
sound political education. 

The basis of Nationalist philosophy is that contact breeds friction, that 
the more you get to know somebody of another colour the less you will 
like him . . . therefore you and he must be kept apart. Apart from the 
fact that 300 years of contact and 100 years of industrial growth have 
made separation impossible, this is not a philosophy which enjoys much 
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support in the rest of the world. The Liberal Party subscribes to the 
more universal view, that by getting to know a person you come to under- 
stand him and his problems and to realize that they are very little different 
from your own. There are many other people in South Africa, apart from 
the Nationalists, who argue that people of different races cannot live and 
work together. Some of them are black, some of them are white. They 
argue that race loyalties will always transcend all others. The Liberal 
Party has disproved this theory in its own practical experience. In the 
eight years of the Party’s existence, it has seen many fierce and heated 
debates on all kinds of questions but on not one has the final vote ever 
followed racial lines. Non-racialism can and does work and the Liberal 
Party has proved it. 

If the Liberal Party has not met with success in the elections it has 
fought, it has been busy in other fields. It has been closely identified with 
the “convention” movement at present sweeping South Africa; it has been 
in the front of the fight against the implementation of the Group Areas 
Act. It has almost single-handed carried on a campaign against removal 
of African freeholders from their homes throughout the Northern districts 
of Natal; it has conducted campaigns to secure increased wages for African 
workers; it has tried to expose the sham of the “Bantu Authorities”. None 
of these things has made it popular with the authorities and the Party’s 
growing support from African people has made the Government give its 
activities and its members increasing attention. 

Our National President, Alan Paton, may not leave South Africa. Jordan 
Ngubane, National Vice-President, and two other senior African members 
of the Party, Bill Benghu and Julius Malie, were arrested at the end of 
March, and charged under the Suppression of Communism Act. None is 
a Communist and Mr. Ngubane is probably the most outspoken critic of 
Communism amongst African politicians in South Africa. These three 
men were released on bail. Their case is still pending. Mr. Ngubane and 
Mr. Benghu have made five fruitless trips from Durban to Johannesburg, 
at their own expense, and appeared in court momentarily to hear their case 
remanded to some future date. Patrick Duncan and Joe Nkatlo, leading 
members of the Party, have been banned from all meetings for five 
years. A number of Party members of all races were detained for periods 
of up to and over three months in last year’s post-Sharpeville emergency. 
In this year’s pre-Republican pseudo-emergency, further members were 
detained without trial. In no case was a charge pressed against them. 
These Government acts, combined with increasing attendance of Special 
Branch officers at Party meetings, show a growing Government concern 
at the activities of the Party. Dr. Verwoerd and Mr. de Wet Nel have 
made threatening statements about it in Parliament this year. What their 
next step will be remains to be seen. 

Dr. Verwoerd’s objection to the Liberal Party is that it is busy exploding 
his myth of racial incompatibility. It is drawing a growing number of 
people of all sections of the community to an acceptance of the view that 
the best alternative to apartheid is a full non-racial democracy in which 
race discrimination will be a bad dream of the past and in which rights 
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and duties will be shared by all. If one accepts that apartheid, a policy 
of white supremacy, has no future on the African continent, one must 
then consider what its possible successors could be. To my mind there 
are only three choices—an African racialism, a Communist totalitarianism 
or a non-racial democracy. Apartheid puts all Africans together. What- 
ever a man’s economic, educational or social status, if he is black, apartheid 
has a special place in society for him—and it is an inferior place. So 
apartheid, by its insistence on racial difference, gives every African, as an 
African, a common interest in its overthrow. In this situation the emotional 
appeal of the African racialist is an easy one. The gross inequities in the 
economic standards between most white people and most non-white people 
in South Africa make the Communist appeal an easy one too. Economic 
differences are so blatant that much of the Communist’s propaganda work 
is done for him before he has had to lift a finger. 

In South Africa, black racialism has an easy emotional appeal and 
Communism has an obvious economic appeal. Non-racial democracy 
has no such easy appeal. Its “line” can only be sold through hard work, 
good organization and a practical demonstration that race co-operation 
works and that it produces results in the fight against apartheid. It is 
surprising that the impact of black racialism and Communism has not 
been greater in South Africa. In spite of all the insults and provocations 
heaped on them by successive South African Governments, the idea of 
racial co-operation is one which in the past has always brought an immedi- 
ate response from most non-white South Africans. The Nationalist 
Government has spent 13 years destroying this asset and doing so with a 
foolhardiness unmatched by any of its predecessors. Nevertheless, much 
of it remains. It is the balance between this resource and the resources 
of racialism and Communism which is changing—and to the disadvantage 
of those of us who hope for a reasonably peaceful solution to our troubles. 

It is on this non-white response to the idea of non-racialism, and on the 
slow but evident realization by many white South Africans that white 
supremacy is not only immoral but cannot possibly last, that the Liberal 
Party is trying to build. Within the industrialized society which modern 
South Africa represents, the races are so inextricably intertwined and so 
inter-dependent that they have to learn to live together if anything of 
what has been built up by them together over the past 300 years, is to 
survive. If they are to learn to live together then they must first remove 
Dr. Verwoerd from power. The Republican referendum of last year 
showed that white voters cannot do that alone; the failure of the stay-at- 
home strike at the end of May showed that non-white non-voters cannot 
do it alone. The two together would represent a force against which the 
Nationalist Government could not stand. This is the force which the 
Liberal Party is trying to build. 

268 Longmarket Street, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES: 


DEMOCRATIC INSTRUMENTS OR RELIGIOUS 


CONVENTICLES: II 
PROFESSOR GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 
Siii 

R. MICHAEL FOOT, sometime editor of the Beaverbrook Evening 

Standard, now managing director of Tribune, can be aptly taken 

as representative of the third school. He usually moves in political 
association with Messrs. Driberg, Mikardo and Silverman. Mr. Foot is 
not only a great admirer of Cromwell, but, quite recently, has expressed 
the (partly true) view that “‘public opinion is made”. Mr. Foot indeed 
holds something of that species of faith in a kind of sacramental union 
of “the vanguard” with ‘‘the masses’’, which in the past Mr. John Strachey 
used to express in his books. The history, however, of the Jacobin and 
Bolshevik Parties shows that this view is not necessarily the same as 
entrusting politics to the flux of the political free market of what the masses 
or majorities actually declare themselves to want. Rather, its upholders 
propose, evangelistically and apocalyptically, to stir them up to have wants 
in commendable directions. From the professional point of view of the 
political scientist what makes Mr. Foot of especial interest is, not the 
distinctive politics advocated in the pages of the Tribune, but that he has 
attempted, not without success in some quarters, to make himself the 
voice of ‘the active party workers” in the constituency Parties, as distinct 
from that of the mass electorate. 

This brings us to one of the most fascinating issues in contemporary 
party politics. Harold Laski and R. H. S. Crossman have both endeavoured 
to elevate the position of the party chairman.. Laski saw himself as 
speaking as “the conscience of the Party” (a point on which Lord Attlee 
has commented), although the fine democratic fervour of his position was 
weakened by the fact that he often spoke for himself, without the con- 
currence even of a majority of the National Executive. The present 
argument, however, is different. The chairman might attempt to be an 
ideological dictator, as Baldwin and Churchill wrongly represented Laski 
to be. (It is true that Laski spent most of his life trying to write Marxism 
into the official doctrine of the Party. He failed; but in the case of the 
Communist Manifesto Centennial pamphlet, sponsored by the Labour 
Party, he nearly succeeded.) But what a majority of the party decides at 
the limited Party Conference—especially, a cynic may add, if the Trade 
Union bloc vote is delivered to the Left and not to the Right—must surely 
be the authentic voice of democracy. This is the view of Foot and Allaun 
alike. Whether or not (from the point of view of a strict Leninist) tinged 
with “Left-wing infantilism’, Mr. Foot would never be tempted to open 
his mouth to express Mr. Crossman’s views on power and on the dangers 
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of a schism between “the militants“ or elect and the voting masses. cor 

The comment here, as touching “‘the authentic voice”, does not lie in | car 
challenging the democratic nature of the Trade Union dominant vote or | wh 
the argument that, if as much as 90 per cent of the membership of a great wh 
trade union fail to turn up at meetings of their local, where major decisions | pal 


are being taken (cf. Julius Goldstein: Government of British Trade Unions), | \ 


they disqualify themselves and have no complaint. It is more fundamental, | mil 
and a more universal political phenomenon, that the active party workers | Vol 
tend to regard their voice as the authentic voice of democracy and, there- | per 
fore, as authoritative. This belief is, in fact, false; because false, fraudulent; agi 
and, because fraudulent, dangerous.! cht 

The same faith will also be found in members of the Conservative Party. wh 
The Communist Party is based on it (or almost—all are authoritative, but ) for 
some are more authoritative than others)*. No one denies that this blo 
“‘vanguard”’ is a small minority of the total electorate. Also no one denies der 
that it is, by its self-sacrificing enthusiasm, indispensable for victory for any | ef 
Party. Anything that reduces the importance of constituency ward Pol 
meetings, even although the average attendance is probably only about a An 
dozen persons, passing resolutions for the rest, may rightly be deplored vot 
as reactionary, although a mathematical poll of the electorate might, more anr 


precisely and better, record that electorate’s actual wishes. The paid-up of 
Party membership of the Conservative Party is about 3 millions (“Young It \ 
Conservatives” accounting for a half-million). Owing to group affiliation Ris 
by various Unions, the membership of the Labour Party is more difficult Re 
to calculate, but can optimistically be put at 64 millions, of which the | “A 
Constituency Parties’ paid-up strength is 1,053,000 (1960). According to me 
Mr. Golan of the Communist Party, broadcasting, the active membership on¢ 
of the Labour Party should be put at about 150,000—which brings it wai 
1 It may, of course, on the contrary be argued that it is rather the fundamental 

democratic faith, that the majority of the population is interested in politics, 

that is indeed fraudulent. However, the statistics of participation, given by Lipset, I 

Jennings and Tom Harrison, although sufficiently alarming and broadly consistent, 





do not fully bear this contention out, as touching civil participation as distinct of 
from voting in, e.g. the trade union locals. The oligarchic structure of politics Sta 
(which lets “active workers”, including Communists, into power), thanks to the ma 
tendency of l'homme moyen sensuel to prefer football games, circuses or having cor 
a drink before the bar closes, rather displays itself in the week-by-week machinery a] 
of party politics than amid the gladiatorial entertainments of a General or 
Presidential Election. be 
2 As touching the Labour Party, Mr. Crossman in commenting on this year’s Party the 
Conference again affirmed that “final authority” (whether on detail or on general the 
direction, he did not state) lay with the Conference, as against Mr. Gaitskell’s | tha 
position that, even on Polaris bases, final decision in action must lie with the , 
Parliamentary Party. Mr. Cousins, of the Transport and General Workers Union, inte 
put the issue succinctly to Conference from his own point of view. It had to ide 
make up its mind whether there was to be “substitution of government by wis 
committee for government by Conference”—the tacit assumption being that ma 
Conference was authentically “democratic”, and that the National Executive and the 
the Parliamentary Party were not. Maybe he meant that Conference was the i 


“democratic” structure of a vanguard or “elect” (but not “elected”) movement. : 
3 Later figures, cited by Dr. R. T. McKenzie, show a reduction here to 847,526 NniZ 
individual members. The total electorate is 35,389,000. he 
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comfortably closer to the numbers that the British Communist Party itself 
can muster, of about 26,000. Anyhow, the active Labour membership, 
which attends party and ward meetings when decisions are taken, and 
which selects delegates for Party Conferences, is far smaller than the total 
paid membership. 

What is important is that their militant, optimistic and often slightly 
millennarian outlook is quite different from that typical of the average 
voter. Theirs is not the attitude of the majority of voters (which has, 
perhaps exaggeratedly, been described in Britain as ‘“‘magnificently un- 
agitated” about party politics). On the contrary, it is frequently that of a 
church or conventicle of dedicated men, a pressure group of the faithful 
who offer to a stupid world social salvation—or, alternatively, a programme 
for all the chosen, solid men of sense with a stake in the country, true- 
blooded steak-eaters. Is their voice the authentic voice for all genuine 
democrats?—or shall we say with the late lamented Dr. Joad that “‘it all 
depends upon what you mean’’? Is it not rather Television and the Gallup 
Poll which makes true Democracy possible for the first time almost since 
Aristotle? Is the Party system an organization designed to bring in the 
vote, if not on the basis of political Derby winners, at least on that of 
announced programmes or offerings of political goods; or is it a matter 
of holding the true faith, beneath the banner of which we will live or die? 
It will be borne in mind that there are no less dogmatic doctrinaires of the 
Right than of the Left. One may note the kind of remark made by 
Republican Presidential Candidate Alfred Landon of Kansas, in 1936: 
“A planned economy is incompatible with the democratic form of govern- 
ment . . . there is no half-way house between the two systems.”’ Again, 
one has the stereotyped slogans of the kind against which Walter Lippmann 
warned us: “Balance the Budget” or even “Keep Britain White’’. 


Siv 

In a recent speech to a constituency party, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Leader 
of the Opposition, in connection with discussion about whether Viscount 
Stansgate could remain Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, M.P. (as the vast 
majority of his Bristol electors wished), said that “‘almost all British 
constitutional changes have been piece-meal’”’. To pretend otherwise was 
“absurd, dishonest nonsense”. There were principles; but they could not 
be realized en bloc over-night. The question was one of the support and 
the timing. The Leader of the Opposition gave small encouragement to 
the view that political “‘principles’”’ could be multiplied like rabbits, so 
that every party splinter could elevate its peculiar interests or nostrums 
into a “principle”, and then make these principles part of some rigid 
ideology for the Party or the country. Crossman, it is true, has referred 
wisely to “a few central principles”, on which the dynamism of the party 
may depend; but like Foot he regards the piecemeal approach as both 
theoretically and practically intolerable. As against this Gaitskell’s policy 
has been empirical and one of adjustment. While, as a politician, recog- 
nizing the objective realities of the international and the economic situation, 
he has kept an eye upon popular demand in the actual political market 
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as it is, and not only as some people, who wish to take the electorate by 
the shoulders, think it ought to be. 

The Communist Party is frankly “‘churchly”’ in its outlook, with a faith, 
traditionally intolerant; an alternative religion, accepted in its totality by 
the devout, to wit, Marxism; and the undoubted advantage of a strong 
and dogmatic sense of purpose. There is a complete and seamless, woven 
web of principles, forming a connected ideology. The Western democratic 
tradition, and quite peculiarly the Anglo-Saxon tradition since Locke and 
Jefferson, has been different. It has allowed for public opinion being 
subjected to a diversity of legitimate pressures on the market. Its chief 
principle and purpose have been that there must be tolerance of a diversity 
of principles and purposes. Parties, indeed, have put forward programmes 
and governments have carried legislation; but these have not been thought 
to be sacrosanct against change in public demand, declared through com- 
petitive party elections. The details of policy and legislation have not 
“come up from below”; but what has been desired is that the electorate 
should give as clear an expression as possible of its wants and wishes, 
which the Government has to take into account. Minority rights have 
traditionally been protected. This has all been rather in the mood of the 
ordinary elector, who likes to survey the field and have his choices, than 
of the active party worker, whether of Right or Left, straining for a 
crusade which will end in the compulsion of legislation, and who con- 
fidently knows what ought to be. His inclination and desire are to get on 
to a public platform and to prophesy an apocalypse. It is true that 
Communist politics, whether in government or at the level of “‘agit-prop”, 
can be highly “professional”, like the conduct of a clergy; but it is such 
within the ambit of an established faith—and, be it noted as distinctive, 
a faith that is prepared te use force. The churchly principle of vis directiva 
and the secular principle of vis coactiva are thoroughly confounded. 

Is the Anglo-Saxon tradition in politics any longer viable? No one 
doubts that Messrs. Crossman and Foot sincerely believe in civil liberties. 
Both most genuinely believe that they belong to this great and liberal 
tradition—but up to what point? Personally, did I go so far as some, 
for the sake of efficiency, I would go the rest of the way, vote Communist 
and end free elections: public opinion would, with emphasis, be “‘made’”’. 
It is well to admit, although the theme cannot be discussed here, that what 
is called “the democratic way of life’, whether of the Majoritarian or 
the Natural Rights variety, as Plato saw, suffers from immense disabilities, 
especially when in competition with a military power of more than 
Macedonian proportions, with a determined dictatorship, or with a crusade 
that resembles Islam in its fanaticism. In our moods of deeper pessimism 
we can say that perhaps Hobbes was right; and, by analogy, that only a 
world sovereign tyranny can maintain a world peace, against all comers 
bearing “‘the private sword”. (In this case, of course, we may prefer the 
power of our own world sovereign.) We can yet heartily agree with Lord 
Attlee, speaking in Toronto, that personal liberties must be sacrificed in 
some measure if we are to preserve public liberty. While praying to be 
delivered from bureaucratic jacks-in-office and from bumbledom, yet the 
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age will clearly demand more planning, national and international. 

The contentions, however, of this article are: (a) that it is important for 
thinking men to distinguish between the ‘“‘churchly” social form and the 
attitudes of the legitimate ‘‘secular’” form, and that those who choose the 
former—that of those who know what de fide ought to be—should seek 
to persuade popular demand, through voluntary movements (as distinct 
from party organizations) -which have always historically performed a 
valuable political function; but not to coerce; (b) that the fundamental 
function of a political party is that of brokerage or of middle-man between 
government and sovereign people; (c) that if intolerant propaganda about 
a multitude of principles may convert some electors, it can decisively 
alienate others, and these the best opponents of ideological dictatorships; 
and (d) that the prudent man will seek, indeed, to build up power against 
threats, alike to established and nationally patterned liberties and to 
necessary and popularly demanded social advance, but that he will do this 
with as much empiricism, and as little ideological messianism and 
dogmatism, as the needs of successful electioneering permit. 
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TOPOGRAPHY— 
LITTLE TOPAGO 
LESLIE REID 


HE parent island of Tobago is small enough, about as long as the 
- Isle of Wight, but considerably narrower. Little Tobago, the off- 

spring, is a mere islet with an area of no more than 450 acres, 
remotely star-shaped, about a mile and a half off the north-east coast. But 
size in this instance has no importance, and this insignificant islet is dis- 
tinguished not only as compared with its parent but with all other West 
Indian islands as well. Even that is an understatement. Little Tobago 
is known more frequently, and with every justification, as Bird of Paradise 
Island, which makes it unique among all the islands of the New World. 
Members of this highly aristocratic bird-tribe are not native to Tobago, 
or to any part of the Americas, and the ancestors of the birds of paradise 
which visitors may see, if they are fortunate, were brought here in 1909 
from Dutch New Guinea by the then owner of the island, Sir William 
Ingram. They made themselves at home in conditions not widely different 
from those they already knew: a climate similar, though with a lower 
rainfall, a hilly terrain rising to some 500 feet, dense virgin forest. When, 
in 1929, Sir William died, his sons bequeathed the island to the Government 
on condition that they kept it as a sanctuary. This has been done and today 
a small annual grant is made to pay the wages of wardens. 

Early morning is the best time to see the birds of paradise, which meant 
that we were up long before the sun. There followed a drive along almost 
the whole length of the Windward Road of the parent island, familiar 
already from many daylight occasions, but shrouded now in the unfamili- 
arity of dawn. At that hour it was surprising to see any traffic at all as 
the snaking road coiled in the gleam of the headlights. But the watercarts 
which supply the remoter settlements were already abroad, and our bright 
beam picked out at intervals some early riser on his way to work, a man 
swinging a cutlass, another astride of a donkey, a woman with a vaguely 
defined bundle on her head. The arching fronds of coconut-palms, un- 
wontedly at rest at this windless hour, were silhouetted against the paling 
sky. Dawn merged into sunrise. 

On a secluded beach beyond the village of Speyside a boat was drawn 
up, and then it was not long before passengers and crew were heading out 
to sea. Frigate-birds described wide slow circles far overhead against 
the sky. Brown boobies skimmed the wave-crests. Then details of the 
humped outline of Little Tobago steadily defined themselves: the white 
girdle of breakers, the plunging promontories, the mantle of forest. By 
now we were over shallow, inshore waters, where the milky turquoise tints 
of coral-growth glimmered through. The stuttering racket of the outboard 
motor abruptly expired, the boat leapt over the breakers, and its nose 
cut into the sand of a sheltered bay. Here we were met by one of the 
wardens, and under his guidance began to climb the steep path through 
the forest. We were perhaps too large a party to expect to invade with 
success the remoter sanctuaries of the birds of paradise. But our tread 
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was Silent. No dead leaves rustled, no sticks cracked. Information was 
conveyed by signs or in whispers. From time to time our guide paused 
' to fill one of the w.ter-containers provided for the birds on this almost 
| waterless island. Then from far away among the trees came the first 
the | indication, a harsh and quite unmusical cawing, a reminder that birds 
off. | of paradise are closely related to crows, a reminder also that the beauty 
res, | of these creatures does not extend to the cries they utter. 
But | Ata point where the path levelled out to a terrace some 400 feet above 
dis- | the sea, we came to a halt. A gesture from the guide enjoined both silence 
Vest | and some measure of concealment. Below the terrace a clearing had 
ago been made, so that it was possible to gaze out and down over the tops 
dise of trees rooted far below. Quite apart from the exotic creatures we were 
rid. | hoping and did not altogether fail to see, this vantage-point had character 
120, and beauty in its own right. Far out over the blue of the sea the horizon 
Jise was bounded by the parent island, mountainous and green. To the right 
909 , a high promontory of the islet on which we had just landed cut half across 
iam | this farther prospect, plunging precipitously to inshore shallows, where 
rent | gleamed once more the porcelain pallor of coral. From our height the 
wer | waves seemed to break languidly, as though in slow motion. At our feet 
en, | the ground fell steeply, and down the slope banana and paw-paw trees 
ent had been planted to provide food for the birds. 
day For a time it was not birds of paradise we saw, but native birds, familiar 
and not uncommon. A motmot perched in all his iridescent, blue-banded 
ant splendour long enough to be admired at leisure. Corn-birds flew across, 
ost +~—-—srevealing their yellow tail-feathers, which is a thing they do only when in 
liar _ flight. Some carried nest-material in their ivory bills towards flask-shaped 
iili- nests hanging from the upper branches of an immortelle tree. More than 
|as | once a humming-bird swung like a bee from one torch of flame-coloured 
arts blossom to another. But the brightest picture of all was composed by a 
ght pair of blue tanagers in a paw-paw tree. Immediately below the umbrella- 
nan crown of deeply indented leaves there hung a cluster of melon-like fruit. 
ely | Most were still green, but one was a brilliant orange with ripeness. On 
un- __ it the sky-blue birds were eagerly feasting. 
ing All this while the birds of paradise were making themselves known only 
by their discordant cawings. Then at last the guide uttered a whispered 
wn _-word and pointed to his left. Through the branches of a tree far down 
out _ in the hollow we caught a glimpse of a thing that flew, as it seemed, within 
inst © an aureole of golden radiance. Three times this happened within the next 
the half hour and each time the gleam vanished as the bird alighted somewhere 
nite out of sight. We had, of course, expected more. Who at such times fails 
By to expect the utmost? But at least we had a glimpse, which I gather is 
ints more than can be said by many visitors with no more than an hour or 
ard two to spare. But that was all. Our meagre opportunity had spent itself, 
ose and now as the morning wore on even the harsh cries sank to silence. 
the | We had seen all we were to be allowed to see of the greater bird of 
igh | paradise, Paradisea apoda, the footless one, so called by Linnaeus in the 
ith | eighteenth century, because it was then known to the Western World only 
ad _~—_—sin the form of skins, from which feet and wings had been hacked by the 
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traders who bought them from native hunters in New Guinea. This gave 


rise to the legend that they had need of neither, that they passed their | 
whole lives sustained aerially on the filmy splendour of their plumes, 
feeding ambrosially on the dews of heaven and the nectar of flowers, and 


that when very rarely they came to earth, all they had to do was suspend | 


themselves on the wire-like feathers of their tails. 

It is, of course, in the mating season that the gorgeous plumage of the 
cocks comes to perfection, when their nuptial display is something worth 
making a long journey to see. No doubt by now it has been seen and 
to some extent studied in their native haunts, but few have been thus 
privileged, and it seems that only once has any European watched it here 


} 


on Little Tobago. That was in 1917 and the month was November. Some 
four or five cock-birds were seen displaying together, attended by hens | 


who flew to and fro on each side. They, the dancing cocks, uttering loud 
cries, raised their wings high above their heads until the arching cascades 
of their plumes swathed them in a golden mantle, and all the while they 
strutted and postured, quivering with ecstasy, until the plumes vibrated and 
seemed almost to flow and fall. We must hope and believe that as that 
exceedingly privileged spectator went on his way, when there was no more 
to be seen, he was in the mood to sing a heartfelt Nunc Djmittis. 

But for all the splendour of these settlers from overseas, for all that 
their presence here in the West Indies can be thought of as an interesting 
and successful experiment in acclimatization, they are unquestionably aliens. 
Their survival might have been achieved at a heavy cost to native birds. 
Fortunately this has not happened, and it remains true today that visitors 
to Little Tobago will do well to give as much of their time to the natives 
who, if you like, have a better right to be there, as to the settlers however 
distinguished. One of these native bird-tribes indeed confers a separate 
distinction on this small island, making a visit abundantly worth while 
entirely on its own account. To see them we left the high terrace of the 
paradise birds, went on through the forest and came to a grassy ledge 
high above the sea on the northern coast. On the left a long slope of 
rock, thickly set with stunted bushes and cacti, fell not quite sheer but 
with extreme steepness to the girdle of foam and the glistening black rocks 
at its foot. The rest of the picture was taken up by the blue plain of the 
sea, with a chain of white-stained rocks set centrally. It was a setting 
worthy of one of the supreme aristocrats of the world of birds, the red- 
billed tropic-bird. Eight or ten of them were on the wing, at one moment 
against the background of cliff, at the next against that of the sea. 

Who could describe their beauty? Spotlessly white, with a wide wing- 
span, a vivid red bill, and two long white streamers trailing out behind, 
they sailed with serene absence of effort back and forth between the 
margins of our seascape. It was enough just to watch these evolutions, 
but presently attention was focused on one who, superbly gliding, drew 


nearer than any of the others, hovered over a thicket of vivid green bushes | 


on that dizzy slope, made as though to enter, then turned away to join 
her companions. It caused a lift of the heart to see the way she raised 
her wings in a high arching curve as a prelude to the act of hovering. 
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it | Over and over again, at least 20 times, this same manceuvre was repeated. 


What did it mean? Was she choosiing a site for a nest? If so, why 
hover with an air of reluctance so frequently over the self same spot? 


) Was there a nest there already? Then why the hesitation, repeated so 


} 
‘ 


many times, followed in every instance by retreat? The performance came 


' toan end at last, but the problem remained unsolved. 


Birds of paradise and red-billed tropic-birds would seem to confer dis- 
tinction enough on an island no more than a mile in width, but to my 
mind at least there is a third. For me the forest of Little Tobago provides 
yet another compelling reason for a visit. Its strange and highly individual 
character is brought about by the dominance in close association of two 


| very different plants. One is a palmetto, a palm-tree, that is to say, of the 


kind which has circular, fan-shaped leaves. As palm-trees go this, the 
silver thatch or broom palm, is of moderate size only, but even at that, 
here on Little Tobago they frequently out-top their neighbours. It is not 
too much to say that over wide stretches of the forest this is the dominant 
tree by quite a wide margin. The other characteristic and in a sense 


_ dominant plant is an aroid, related to the arum-lilies of our greenhouses, in 


the forest a notable epiphyte. Not infrequently we would come upon it 
rooted independently in the soil, growing in erect clusters of immense 


| leaves, up to four feet in length. When many are crowded together at 


ground level this monstrous aroid makes hugely umbrageous thickets, 
through which it would be almost impossible to force one’s way. More 


_ often it is an epiphyte, nearly always on the palmettoes, clinging to them 


usually at a level not far above the base, so grotesque with their vast 
leaves as to seem out of all proportion too big for their hosts. From out 
of the centre of the clusters long flowering stems curve upwards and then 
down, far below the level of the leaves. The bizarre individuality of the 
forest, thus attributable in about equal measure to palmettoes and aroids, 
can hardly be exaggerated. Usually, even in the midst of the riot of 
plant life that makes up a tropical forest, there rules some discipline of 
proportion, the bigness of epiphytes for instance graded within limits to 
that of their hosts. Here there is no such discipline, and the comparatively 
puny palmettoes, many of little more than sapling size, have the air of 
being grievously overburdened by the aroids which have fastened them- 
selves, like Old Men of the Sea, on their reluctant hosts. It must be added 


| that the little palmettoes seem none the worse for the immense burdens 





that thev bear. 
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NATURE— 
TREES IN AUTUMN 
R. H. FERRY 


F spring is progress to the altar and high summer is the marriage, then 
autumn is the going away when the deciduous trees of the woods 
scatter their leaves as nature’s confetti. The winds blow and the 

superstition that if you match a falling leaf it will bring you luck for the 
rest of the year, is still evergreen in the remoter rural areas. ; 

For a long time we have hardly been able to see the wood for the trees. 
All has been very green—almost too green, full and blowsy for any artist 
to paint with any degree of line definition. But now there is a big chemical | 
change taking place and it is hastened by the lowering temperature and 
night frosts. The leaves begin to colour, curl and fall, and the sweet- 
chestnuts come showering down like prickled apples, splitting as they 
rattle against the boughs. Inside the cream coloured cups, the fat | 
mahogany chestnuts are tight-sandwiched. 

The sap in all the trees, even those that retain their leaves through 
the winter, runs slower. Vivid emerald greens become pigeon-greys and 
large sections of the woods seem to be on fire with the copper flames of 
beeches and among these are the lesser fires—clouds of yellow of the! 
birches and oaks. And on the hillside the fire of colour continues in the 
larches. Everywhere there is colour to behold in nature’s going away 
dress—copper, orange and even scarlet . . . for as yet, thankfully, it is 
still autumn. Later as the winds and rain increase in force, beating 
constantly and with fierceness against the branches, the mellowness of 
the scene will vanish to the barrenness of winter. Only the Scots pines’ 
and a few other trees will retain their foliage and witness “the great fall”—| 
the big, ragged brown and yellow scraps that were once the leaves of the | 
sweet-chestnuts; the copper, brittle and curved shavings of the beech; the | 
slippery fish-like slivers of the sycamore and poplar; the dead butterflies | 
fallen from the birch and the scorched remnants of the common oak. 

From above there has been a fall weighing thousands of tons if some 
giant besom could sweep it all up, and so the earth beneath the trees in 
the woods rises several feet by contrast. The beauty of leaf vanishes 
slowly as a rule; so slowly that we hardly know of its passing, and a night 
gale perhaps completes the strip-tease act. And then, at long last, and 
rather to our surprise, we see not just the wood in glorious autumnal | 
technicolour, but the trees themselves—their character, their grain, the | 
run of bark and individuality. One realises how knotty the oak, how) 
spindly the ash, how thready the birch. From above, the light once more 
penetrates through the lacey pattern of branches, giving the sombre- 
looking rides through the wood a lightness of air that was never there in | 
the summer. One comes to know, too, how chameleon-like are the barks 
of trees. They are never quite the same for two days together, their 
colours changing with the mood of the weather. If the day is dull the 
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trees become “as iron”, while morning frost turns them to silver as the 
sun comes up almost begrudgingly over the eastern horizon; and from 
rain they take on a deep penny-bronze. 

The scientists say human beings could not live on earth without trees, 
for they breathe in foul air and give out oxygen with which we can fill 
our lungs. In autumn this pumping in and out of air is markedly appreci- 
, then able in any English wood. ‘There is a sweet odour of vegetation all around, 
woods and if one stands surrounded by pines, one has a magical feeling of well- 
d the being almost at once. 


or the The beauty of our landscape, however, does not lie in vast forests. 
' [England is a country of little woods, of well-designed coppices and brakes. 
trees. Trees can become frighteningly monotonous if there are too many of them 


artist and no open spaces or fields to checker the landscape. No wonder many 
mical; people are objecting to the planting of vast forests of conifers. Such trees 
e and are surely for the higher lands, for if they are not dominated by the 
sweet: mountain and hills, they will very soon dominate the site on which they 
| they} are planted, obliterating all else from view. We have many trees and 
ie fat} we know their utility, their industrial value and aesthetic worth full well, 
| but as we plan for future springs, summers and autumns, that will as 
rough assuredly come as God made little apples, we should see that we plant 
Ss and trees of different varieties and not concentrate alone on those that come 
nes of} | quickly to the axe and the saw-mills. 
of the’ Nevertheless, in the depths of our larger woods and forests there is a 
in the great peace and tranquillity to be found . . . perhaps more in autumn 
away\| than at any other season. The silence is only broken by the late song 
_ itis} and twitter of birds. It is the kind of silence that is only to be felt on the 
eating bridge of a big ship at sea, on the top of a mountain or in an empty church. 
-ss of} | The words of Longfellow express the feeling well—‘‘Nature traced these 
pines! lovely lines, and carved the graceful arabesque of vines. The pavement 
all”—| carpeted with leaves, gives back a softened echo to thy tread. Listen! 
of the} the choir is singing; all the birds in leafy galleries beneath the eaves are 
h: the} singing. Listen! ere the sound be fled, and learn that there may be worship 
erflies| | without words.” 
Like human beings and animals, trees have their likes and dislikes 
some. as to their abode and the kind of earth on which they live. The Way- 
ees in faring tree with autumn berries that turn to black likes dry, chalky places, 
nishes' | While the Rowan or Mountain Ash, with its pillar-box scarlet berries, hates 
night) chalk and prefers mountains and moorlands. The Guelder Rose is to 
+ and, be found flowering only along damp ditches and hedgerows. 
imnal | In September the hazel-nuts lose their milk and become slip-shell cobs, 
1, the| Sweet and ripe for picking. October is known as the Elderberry month 
how} when the bountiful clusters of purple-black fruits, loved by gypsies and 
more| cottage wine-makers, hang heavily from bush and elder tree. Beech trees 
mbre-| turn to gold, and while the Common Oaks retain the colour of their leaves 
ere in| aS long as possible, the imported Scaret Oaks turn to russet and the Silver 
barks} Maples back their leaves with silver. By November only the evergreens 
their} temain as such—the Lawson’s Cypress that comes to us from Chile; the 
11 the} Umbrella Pine from North America and the Austrian Black Pine, not 
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forgetting the Monkey Puzzle to name only a few of these trees that 
defy the cold of winter with their foliage. 

We have fortunately a wide and varied arborial collection to suit almost 
any site and that will grow under vastly different conditions in our small 
island. Our native trees that first got a root-hold in prehistoric forests, 
churchyard yews, poisonous to man and beast but not to birds, the oak, 
the ash, pine and birch are well known. We could not have carried on 
our native crafts and built ships in which to conquer the Spaniards and 
travel the seven seas without them. Then later the explorers who went down 
to the sea in ships with a heart of oak brought home fresh trees, some 
useful and others with a decorative grace and charm. We have to thank 
the Near East for the handsome Plane Tree, the colourful Horse Chestnut 
and the fine Cedars of Lebanon. From India, Japan and Alaska came the 
Spruces, Larches and Cypresses. And now, in England, we have without 
doubt the choicest trees of the temperate world. 

Some people still refer to the soft autumn days as “the fall” or “‘the 
dead of the year”. “Fall” it may be, but “dead” it is certainly not. The 
leaves of the oaks, elms and other shedding trees give shelter and life 
to the wood-mice and dorbeetles “and such small deer” throughout the 
long winter ahead. It is a comforting thought as we tread on the springy 
carpet beneath the trees, that nature lies as snug as a bug below our 
feet. The leaves drop, give richness and fertility to the earth, making, as 
they decompose, a rich dark mould. 

While many trees stand stark and naked they have given of their best 
to the earth from which they sprang. Nature is always compensating. 
The magic of trees is great and with the falling of leaves the magic and 
mystery seem to come nearer to us. 


—— 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE PRIEST HEALER 


A Christian Therapy for a Neurotic World. E. N. Ducker. George Allen and Unwin. 
21s. 

Despite a rather forbidding title, this book is avowedly intended for those who 
have little knowledge of either psychology or psychotherapy. Most Christians will 
find it stimulating and sometimes provoking, but it is in no way an introduction to 
psychiatry for the layman. Canon Ducker writes from a conviction both of the 
need in the modern world of a Christian approach to the healing of the mind and of 
the great opportunity which is presented thereby to the Church for a pastoral and 
evangelical Ministry of Healing. He demonstrates the affinity between the sick 
mind and the weak faith, and shows how it is possible, and vital, while healing the 
one, to strengthen and confirm the other. 

He points to the confirming nature of healing in the ministry of Christ, but is at 
the same time quick to recognise the danger of healing for healing’s sake, which he 
roundly rejects as less than the work of a priest of God. The Ministry of Christian 
Healing is incomplete if it leaves the patient essentially the same person as he was 
before in body, mind or spirit, and this is especially true in the healing of the sick 
mind. The priest-healer is concerned not with health, but with life itself. The 
mentally sick person will become aware of the utter emptiness of his life. In fact, 
his person has died, and, in the rebirth which the psychotherapist must bring about, 
that emptiness has to be filled. With what? For here is the crux of the matter. 

The patient has no means of support but the psychotherapist himself, to whom 
he will look for new life, new hope—and perhaps a new faith. And if the psycho- 
therapist has no faith of his own, what then? Canon Ducker urges the priests of 
the Church to train themselves to recognise and heal the diseases of the mind, so that 
the sick may be turned in their distress to the Spirit of God for strength and comfort. 
In the fellowship of the Church, the convalescent person will find reassurance. 
“No man is an island complete of himself. Every man is a part of the continent 
being washed by the sea.” 

There is throughout the book a comprehensive and lucid theological com- 
mentary. The reader is made particularly conscious of the profound analogy 
between the Life and Death and Rebirth of Jesus, and those same phases in the 
treatment of the sick mind and weak spirit. And as the mind and spirit are together 
strong or weak, how must the sick mind come between man and God, who demands 
a free and conscious surrender, and a purposeful action of the Will from all who 
would acknowledge Him. 

The reader is taken, too, into the realms of moral theology, and a careful distinc- 
tion is drawn between sin and moral disease. Few will go unhumbled by the con- 
clusions that as the responsibillty for sin must be divided between the inner and 
outer bodies of the person so must the credit for our better works, and, “only 
allowing ourselves a modicum of the ‘well done’, the glory and praise must go to 
God”. 

There is an exhaustive section on Technique, in which Canon Ducker sum- 
marizes the systems of Jung, Freud and Adler. The Christian Psychotherapist will 
be ready to adapt any system to the needs of the patient, but the psychology of 
Adler makes a great appeal to him in that it rests on the ‘“‘Need for Significance’, a 
need felt by all of us, which can so readily be met by a realisation of the supreme 
significance of man in God’s plan of salvation. Through the Word made flesh, we 
are able to identify ourselves, by the grace of God in whose image we were made 
with Jesus, His beloved Son. Jung points more specifically to “‘religion”’ as the basic 
need of every man, and to Christianity as essential to Western man. For the con- 
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flicts within the person can be represented and resolved in the symbols of the | 
Christian faith. 

In all this, a “‘non-Directive” approach must be made to the patient. He must see 
the vision, and, having seen it, accept it as his own, by an act of his own will. Here, 
the greatest therapeutical skill will be demanded of the Priest-Healer. For he has 
to overcome the tragic situation in which the patient, though knowing the good news, 
is unable to assimilate it. He will be guided in such a way that he may find for 
himself, in the richness of the Christian faith, power to meet his own situation. 

The greater part of the rest of the book is taken up with case histories illustrating 
Canon Ducker’s method, and at the same time giving us cause to marvel at the 
vastness of his experience and the great amount of labour and patience that he has 
given to God in this valuable work. It is particularly interesting to read that the 
author has been able to cure cases of apparent Blindness, Asthma and Rheumatoid 
Arthritis, among other complaints, which he has found to be but symptoms of 
Hysteria. He makes much use in his treatment of dream analysis and of drawings, — 
of which two, drawn by a young man before and after his treatment, illustrate the 
book. 

In a concluding “‘Prospect’’, a plea is made for a greater understanding of 
psychiatry in the Ministry, through instruction in the theological colleges, and Canon 
Ducker goes on to press the need of a limited number of fully-trained Priests to 
perform the task of Christian Psychotherapy. With this conclusion the theologian 
may find himself at variance. ‘The gifts we possess differ as they are allotted to us 
by God’s grace, and must be exercised accordingly.” (N.E.B. Romans xii, 6.) 
Perhaps a solution has been found at Harvard and at Union Theological Seminary, 
where there are courses in psychiatry and religion, under the joint leadership of a 
psychiatrist and a theologian. A Priest trained under these conditions might recog- 
nise the diseases of the mind in his flock, and be able to direct the sick person to 
the complementary Christian psychiatrist, who, though not a priest, is a true 
Minister of Christian Healing. 

The Church of God should not seek through the existence of a specialist ministry 
to “raise the whole status of the ministry in the eyes of the undergraduate class”’. 
The ministry of the Church has no “Need for Significance”. The Christian trusts 
in the Lord, that He will send forth labourers into his harvest. 

MICHAEL SMITH 


INVESTIGATING POETRY 
Poetry and Experience. Archibald MacLeish. The Bodley Head. 18s. 


More than in any other art poetry is best expounded by those who practise it, 
although some poets, it must be admitted, become too involved with technical 
considerations when attempting to impart their passion and knowledge to others. 
That can never be said of Mr. MacLeish: he is concerned in this wise and persuasive 
book to investigate the nature of poetry and to communicate his findings, and he 
brings a long and varied experience to the task. Born in 1892, he was well-versed in 
American law practice before he turned to writing at thirty-one; but already he had 
published a book of poems, and subsequently he three times became a Pulitzer 
prize-winner and at different periods an Assistant Secretary of State, a Librarian of 
Congress, the first American member of the Board of Unesco, and for the past ten 
years Boylston Professor of Rhetoric at Harvard. His own poetry has a Whitmanes- 
que quality, and he has, of course, several plays to his credit, including the modern 
Job parallel, “J.B.”’, which had a striking success in New York but failed to hold 
London theatre audiences. 

All books of exposition have a starting point; and, taking a 4th-century Chinese 
poet, Lu Chi, as guide, Mr. MacLeish asks how a poem gets itself written—tracing 
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French Profiles 
G. P. GOOCH 


The history of France before and after the Revolution is largely the record of 
conflicting ideologies. This is a series of portraits of great representatives 

of both factions: on the Catholic side Chateaubriand, Lamennais, Lacordaire, 
de Maistre, Dupanloup; on the rationalist Voltaire, Saint Simon, Taine, 
Michelet, Sorel. Although the Catholics conceded the need for new ideas and 
less obscurantism, their guiding principle in building a new France after the 
fall of Napoleon was obedience to the Church. Here lay the chief field of their 
conflict with the rationalists, who sought new leaders elsewhere—among the 


industrialists, manual workers, bourgeoisie and ‘Syndicats’. 
30s. net 


SOCIAL THOUGHT AND SOCIAL ACTION 


A Study of the Work of 
Seebohm Rowntree 1871-1954 


ASA BRIGGS 


‘Professor Briggs has written a readable and scholarly account which must be 
read by anyone interested in the history of industrial or social policy. . .’ 
Peter Townsend, The Guardian. ‘A lucid, level-headed and factually detailed 
assessment of a man of remarkable quality . . .’ Michael Kennedy, Daily 


Telegraph. 
30s. net 


German Marxism and Russian 
Communism 
JOHN PLAMENATZ 


Now available in a paperback edition. A penetrating-analysis of what the 
basic assumptions of Marxist thought are, the confusions they contain, and 
why any social theory based on them must be inadequate to the facts. He 
shows that Marxism is nonetheless important in itself as a social theory, and 


historically as a political impetus. 
15s. net 
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and analyzing what he calls the Means to Meaning. And in four deeply perceptive 
and lucid chapters he discusses Words as Sounds, Words as Signs, and then Images 
and Metaphor. He takes Dylan Thomas to illustrate, for instance, how the effect of a 
poem has more to do with sounds made in the mouth and in the ear than with 
sentences and syntax; and he is equally direct and helpful with his French and English 
examples of Words as Signs, resulting in a double structure of poetry and evoking 

the sense by what Mallarmé called “‘an internal mirage of the words themselves.” 
“Images” and “‘Metaphor” are chapters that could keep poets and critics arguing 
for hours on end, for agreement is seldom reached on what consitutes a valid symbol, 
and I for one disagree with Mr. MacLeish when he denies to the rough slouching 
beast in Yeats’s poem “‘The Second Coming” the right to be taken as a “‘symbol” 
in the Coleridgean sense of partaking “‘of the reality which it renders intelligible.”’ 
The second half of this profound and stimulating book considers the work of four 
utterly diverse poets of genius, Emily Dickinson (“The Private World’), Yeats 
(“The Public World’), Arthur Rimbaud (“The Anti-World’”’) and Keats (“The 
Arable World”’)}—a somewhat quaint derivation from a phrase of Keats to indicate 
the familiar human scene. Mr. MacLeish is at once leisurely and penetrating in 
these separate examinations, and his re-assessment of Keats puts all lovers of that 
poet deeply in his debt. “‘His humanity is at once so human and so broad that it 
can be compared only with Shakespeare’s” . . . he has “‘a truer sense of the tragic 
than any English poet since Shakespeare.”” No longer is Keats to be loosely labelled 
a “Romantic’’. And it is on that note of genuine creative criticism that Mr. MacLeish 

ends—“the beauty of the whole of truth and the wholeness of the truth of beauty.”’ 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


A PRIMER ON WAGES 
The Economics of Wages. D.J. Robertson. Macmillan. 21s. 


Professor Robertson’s latest examination of wages and income distribution is 
claimed to be particularly suited to second-year students building an understanding 
of applied problems on to a first-year course in economic theory. It serves a much 
wider need. It examines such matters as wage determination, settlement procedure, 
wage structures and distribution of incomes in Britain. It also discusses such basic, 
relevant factors as methods of payment and the extent to which, for example, 
salaried and professional workers are lagging behind lower-paid grades; and at the 
other end of the scale, wage level policy during times of depression and inflation. 
What the author does not set out to do is to put forward new proposals for a wage 
policy, or a guide to negotiation of wage claims. 

He does, however, examine the causes behind the continuing pressure for higher 
wages and a series of alternatives for attacking the root causes. For example, the 
most important ground for wage claims has been the rising cost of living in post-war 
years ; wage-rate increases in line with changes in the cost of living are widely held to 
be socially proper in that they insulate workers from falling real wages. This has not 
always been an acceptable argument to employers and arbitrators, but it has had 
wide application. 

To check the rise in the cost of living, Prof. Robertson suggests there could be 
price controls on essential commodities to ensure price stability and, therefore, keep 
down wage claims. Or there could be central commodity subsidies, as part of a 
social policy for the less well-off. But price-control would also mean controlled 
profits. Combined, these two curbs would clearly reduce the level of wage claims, 
but such a system of controls is clumsy and difficult to operate and likely to grow 
alarmingly. One might add that it would also tend to upset all parties in wage 
negotiations; for in this context, at least, they are prepared to believe in the 
mechanics of a free market. 
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Professor Robertson mentions other alternatives which have been tried: the 
Cohen Council which advises on prices, productivity and incomes, or possibly a 
joint trade union-employers association body; but as he points out, both can only 
lead if their members are prepared to follow them. Or there could be a central 
Government agency to advise on wages. This might actually be part of the proposed 
economic planning council, suggesting possible wage movements in the light of 
planned economic growth, production increases and profitability. Certainly, the 
main objective of such an agency should be the kind of plan which abolishes the 
need for repeated expedients when the economy gets out of hand, and the pro- 
vision of a framework for wage increases ought to be part of its task. 

This should not imply, however, an extension of national wage bargaining with 
all its inherent disadvantages. It fails to take account of local circumstances, local 
firms’ prospects and profitability. There is a growing need for wage bargaining to be 
undertaken at local level. 

Professor Robertson has given us a clear and comprehensive exposition of the 
complex subject of wages and income distribution and everyone concerned with this 
problem—industrialists, trade union leaders, economists and students—should be 
grateful. WILFRED ALTMAN 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 


Comparative Religion. A. C. Bouquet. Cassell. 18s. 

Dr. Bouquet’s well-known book which, in its original Pelican form, is in its 4th 
Edition, has been published in stiff covers with the text and selected bibliography 
revised. The book first appeared in 1941 and at that time served a useful purpose in 
providing the ordinary reader with a brief conspectus of the beginnings and growth 
of man’s religions. Whether it is sufficient to publish twenty years later an edition of 
a book of this kind with merely a few additions to the text is extremely doubtful. 
So much work has been done since the end of the Second World War on the origins 
and growth of the great religions that the book really needs re-writing rather than 
touching up. A few examples must suffice to prove the point. 

The modern student of Persian religion must take into account the important 
work of Zaehner, which Dr. Bouquet does not mention. The attention which has 
recently been paid to the existence of the various Schools among the early Buddhists 
makes it increasingly difficult to isolate the Pali literature to the extent that scholars 
once did. Dr. Bouquet makes no mention of E. L. Allen’s important work 
Christianity among the Religions which appeared in 1960 and which is noteworthy 
for the care with which it surveys the historical relationships between Christianity 
and other religions. Students of the religions today—and some missionaries too— 
accept the fact that there is no such phenomenon as “religion” to be found as some 
sort of LCM among the religions. _ If we are to find affinities, we shall discover 
them not between the religions as such but between the kinds of spiritual experience 
which are associated with them. 

All the great religions are as vigorous as they have ever been and conflict between 
them seems inevitable. Allen puts it thus: “As a man who cannot say ‘No’ is 
without character, so a religion that cannot say ‘No’ is without power’. The 
encouraging thing, however, is that with the acceptance of this fact goes a new 
desire on the part of men of diverse faiths to “‘converse”—to seek to understand 
each other’s point of view. Among other things this means that attention is likely 
to be increasingly concentrated.on the understanding of the religions in and for 
themselves at as deep a level, historically and theologically, as possible. As its 
contribution to this movement, the Comparative Study of Religions (“‘Comparative 
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Religion” was always something of a misnomer) too must strike deeper roots and 
Dr. E. G. Parrinder’s recent book Worship in the World’s Religions has made a 
promising start in this respect. The going along this kind of road may well be slow 
and at times even painful but it holds out the promise of an eventual understanding 
of which mankind clearly stands in need. 

F. H. HILviarp 


SCOTS WHA HAE 


Scotland’s Scientific Heritage. A. G. Clement & R. H. S. Robertson. Oliver & 
Boyd. 18s. 


Were I a science-minded Scot of the younger generation I would have mingled 
feelings of pride, dismay and frustration after reading this book: pride because of 
the glorious contribution made to academic and applied science by native and 
resident Scots in the 17th, 18th and early-19th centuries, dismay because of the 
undoubted decline in numbers proportionate to the population since 1850, and 
frustration in the outlook for the foreseeable future. 

Firstly, Messrs. Clement and Robertson recount the discoveries and achieve- 
ments of the 17th century pioneers, such men as Napier and Gregory in the fields of 
Mathematics and Physics, followed by the many men of genius who adorned the 
18th century—such famous names as MacLaurin, Lind, the Hunter brothers, 
Hutton, Watt and Alexander Wilson—and moving on to 19th century Scots of 
scientific and technological distinction, household names during the Industrial 
Revolution, Telford, Macadam, Macintosh, Rennie, Murdoch, Nasmyth, Kelvin 
and Simpson. The graphs in this book tell their tale: there is the peak period of 
scientific output 1830 to 1870, followed by the progressive decline in the number and 
percentage of Scots scientists as the trend of emigration developed. 

From 1861 to 1951 about 1,586,000 people left England to settle elsewhere, while 
over the same period Scotland, with only an eighth to a tenth of the population, lost 
practically the same number, or 1,588,000 souls, a high proportion of these—having 
regard to the general superiority of Scottish education—coming from the more 
intelligent classes. Excessive emigration was taking an unfair toll of Scotland’s 
best brains. 

What can be done to arrest the decline? The authors suggest that as Scotland 
produces 20% of the British output of scientists and highly qualified technologists, 
the present figure of 3% of the scientific posts available for resident Scots is utterly 
disproportionate. They argue that the major factor in the decline is the unequal 
distribution in Britain of research institutions and blame the government for this. 
More research centres should be housed in Scotland and the resident posts brought 
up to about 10% of the UK total. “In this way Scottish industry could be revitalised 
and new industries created . . . there would be a reasonable chance for most of 
our brightest sons to shine and irradiate the community.” 

There is nothing unco nationalistic about this work of historical enquiry and 
special pleading. It is conducted with scrupulous fairness and with a clarity of 
exposition that should commend it to Scots and Englishmen alike. The authors 
have discriminated severely in the names admitted to their Roll of Fame, even 


excluding scientists of the calibre of Sir J. Ambrose Fleming, Lord Rutherford . 


and Sir J. J. Thomson whose Scottish forebears took what Dr. Johnson called “‘the 
high road to England”. Obviously they would have liked to claim Newton, but 
“genealogical research has not yet provided absolute proof of his Scottish ancestry”’. 
So Newton is “out”. Yet I have heard of five hundred tartan kilts being sported at 
a Burns Nicht in Baltimore! 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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NOTICES 


BELGIAN ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
CONGO. (Oxford University Press. 
Is. 6d.). This is a _ short and 
vigorous study, published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, London, by Georges Brausch, 
who was a Congo administrator and 
from 1954-1957 was an adviser on 
political and social affairs in the Belgian 
Ministry of Colonies. It is a sombre 
tragic story. Although the Congo had 
made great industrial progress, political 
advance was not seriously considered 
until after the last war, and then only in 
local affairs. ‘“The establishment of an 
autonomous self-ruling Central Govern- 
ment was persistently discouraged.” 
Social and economic progress of the 
local African communities was also 
discouraged, particularly by the political 
Right in Belgium. The author agrees that 
quite inadequate steps were taken to 
educate and train African leaders. 
After the 1959 riots, African confidence 
in the Belgium administration and in the 
Europeans collapsed, and ultimately the 
government panicked. He blames also 
Belgian party politicians for exploiting 
the situation to their own supposed 
advantage; in the result independence 
was granted to an African leadership 
unable to lead or govern. It is yet much 
too early to have an objective account of 
these events. As Mr. Philip Mason says 
in his Foreword, this book “‘presents a 
point of view from within, that of some- 
one deeply involved”’; and as such it is of 
great value and interest. 


A REGIONAL HISTORY OF RAILWAYS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. Volume 11. 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND, (Phoenix House. 
30s.). This is a volume’ which 
will greatly appeal to the railway 
enthusiast as well as providing a great 
deal of useful material for the social and 
economic historian of this region. It 
includes the area covered, prior to the 
amalgamation of 1923, by the old 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway, 
the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway and the London and South- 
Western Railway as far West as Salis- 
bury. These railways were themselves 
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the fruit of fusions following the rail- 
way building mania, starting in the 
1830s, and the fierce competition and 
economic instability of the small lines. 
The author gives a fairly detailed account 
of the main and branch lines con- 
structed. He relates it to the growth 
particularly of the South coast towns. 
Bournemouth, for example, “‘is virtually 
the creation of the railway,” while the 
population of the already fashionable 
Brighton surged forward after the 
opening of the London-Brighton line 
in September, 1841. In 1865, the 
journey took only 65 minutes, only five 
minutes slower than the present time. 

By 1880, the general pattern of the 
existing lay-out was apparent, remark- 
able in many places for its sprawling 
and illogical character. But, as Mr. 
White shows, this very characteristic 
enabled it the easier to cope with vast 
growth of London suburban house con- 
struction and the growing demands of 
the London commuter. The author 
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briefly describes the development of the 
Southern, during the last forty years, 
into one of the largest electrified systems 
in the world. The author has compressed 
into this book a great quantity of 
factual information, together with a 
large number of illustrations and a 
folding map. 


THE INSECURE OFFENDERS. (Chatto 
and Windus. 25s.). “Rebellious 
youth in the welfare state”’ is the subject 
of this thoughtful and penetrating study 
by Mr. T. R. Tyvel. To obtain his 
factual background, he has mixed, so 
far as an adult can, with working-class 
teenage society. He has visited coffee 
bars, youth clubs, talked with all sorts of 
youngsters including delinquents, and 
paid visits to penal establishments, 
including a Borstal Institution. He 
attributes delinquency to varying causes 
but he emphasises the impact of the post- 
war social revolution which has created 
the so-called affluent society, opening 
up for the working-class teenager 
avenues of spending, and opportunities 
of freedom and license uninfluenced by 
moral leadership or sense of purpose. 
Youth is isolated, insecure and drifting. 
He attributes much to the breakdown 
of family life, the commercial exploita- 
tion of teenage spending, the widespread 
failure, for whatever reason, of youth 
clubs and services to provide adequate 
social and recreational facilities and the 
absence of compulsory education after 
the age of 15. Behind it all, there is a 
general lack of drive and direction in 
the British people. This is an over- 
whelming indictment of society, with 
the teenager as the victim. The author 
probably overstates his case; but in any 
event he is not concerned to condemn a 
generation of youth as to find the cause 
of delinquency in the few. After all, the 
vast majority of teenagers are people of 
integrity, energy and intelligence who 
are doing remarkably well in spite of 
their disadvantages. 


GREAT ENGLISH ESSAYS. (Cassell. 
30s.). This is a volume of seventy 
essays, starting with Bacon and con- 
cluding with Paul Jennings’ “‘Label by 
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Appointment”. Selected and edited by 
James Reeves, with biographical notes 
of each author, the pieces “have been 
chosen for their variety of interest, their 
literary merit and their representative 
quality. All the major essayists and all 
the successive literary periods have been 
illustrated in some measure.” As a 
general rule, each author is represented 
by one essay. Whatever the limits set 
by Mr. Reeves, there is obviously 
considerable scope for personal taste; 
and not everyone will agree with all his 
inclusions and omissions. But, nonethe- 
less, it is a very attractive volume of 
great interest and usefulness, particularly 
to the general reader with literary and 
intellectual inclinations. 


THE PHOENIX EDITION OF D. H. 
LAWRENCE. (Heinemann. 18s.) 
Fantasia of the Unconscious and Psycho- 
analysis and the Unconscious, both first 
published in 1923, have now been added 
to this series in one volume. At a time 
when D. H. Lawrence is particularly in 
vogue, it is valuable to have easily 
accessible his approach to the biological 
and physical nature of the human 
unconscious. This volume greatly 
helps to a full appreciation of his 
novels. 


THE ROADMAKERS. A Native Book 
of Ghana. (Newman Neame. 15s. 
cloth, 5s. paper cased.). This is a well- 
produced volume of eighty photographs 
of life and conditions in Ghana, pub- 
lished from the Ghana Information 
Services. The Minister of Information 
describes it as “ta remarkable prestige 
publication”. The photographs are 
superbly taken by Willis E. Bell who 
gives impact and glamour to the most 
ordinary scene, be it a face, a railway 
line or countryside. The supporting 
text is written by a Ghanian writer, 
Efua Sutherland: “This book pictures 
us as we are today, children of an ancient 
people with roots deep in African soil.” 
Needless to say, this publication gives 
no indication of the struggle for 
personal and political liberty being 
fought out among Ghanians today. 
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The Liberal News 
Speaks out for Liberalism 


There is nowhere else you can be sure of finding week 
by week a comprehensive record of the activity of the 
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